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SOME FACTORS IN THE COLLAPSE OF AKKAD 


E. A. SPEISER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE Dynasty oF AKKAD, which was founded 
by Sargon about 2300 B.c., marked in many ways 
an epoch in the history of Western Asia.’ Its 
political and military achievements were felt from 
Anatolia to Susa. Its economic enterprise may be 
inferred from demonstrable relations with the 
Indus Valley.2, Even more impressive is the grow- 
ing body of evidence which testifies to consequent 
social and cultural changes. All in all, so great 
was the impact of the rulers of Akkad on the 
contemporary scene that the two most illustrious 
of these, Sargon and his grandson Naram-Sin, 
lived on as favorite literary figures, in neighbor- 
ing lands as well as in their homeland. Evidence 
of their deeds and fame has survived not only in 
Akkadian and Sumerian but also in Elamite, 
Hurrian, and Hittite. 

The blend of story and history which charac- 
terizes the extant sources dealing with the Sar- 
gonids poses a serious problem for the modern 
historian. In view of the mythopoeic treatment 
to which the principals came to be subjected, can 
the fictional accretions be separated from the fac- 
tual core? Are we able with the means now at 
our disposal to assess the real strength and extent 
of the Empire of Akkad? How much credence 
may one give to the laconic original accounts, 
and how skeptical should one remain with respect 
to the data preserved in the secondary literary 
sources? The historian’s dilemma is further com- 
plicated by the fact that the traditional material, 
as opposed to the original accounts, is not con- 
sistent in itself. H. G. Giiterbock’s searching 
analysis has made it abundantly clear that the 








*This is a rough figure, approximately half way be- 
tween the current high and low dates. For a recent 
discussion of Mesopotamian chronology cf. E. Weidner, 
AfO, 15, 85 ff., 98. 

* For the large number of Indian seals from Ur alone 
see C. J. Gadd, Proceedings of the British Academy, 
XVIII (1932), 191-210. For the Indian gaming piece 
from Tepe Gawra note Speiser, Excavations at Tepe 
Gawra, I (1935), 82 and 164. Cf. also, H. Frankfort, 
“The Indus Civilization and the Near East,” in the 


a Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 1932, 
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literary tradition about the Sargonids, whether 
in Sumerian, Akkadian, or Hittite, is dominated 
by two mutually contradictory motifs.* The re- 
spective protagonists appear here not only as great 
heroes, but also—and this is true of Naram-Sin 
in particular —as ill-fated rulers. How is this 
discrepancy to be explained? 

Giiterbock approaches the problem by working 
back from the known fact of the conquest of 
Akkad by the people of Gutium. Because Naram- 
Sin was far better known to later generations than 
were the succeeding members of that dynasty,* 
tradition transferred to him the onus of the dis- 
aster that put an end to the dynasty and ushered 
in a century or so of rule by the hitherto obscure 
invaders.® Yet this explanation is favored neither 
by the circumstantial evidence of history ® nor by 
the historic allusions in the literary sources. The 
matter calls for a re-examination, especially since 
certain new data have recently come to light. The 
results can be sketched here only in barest outline.’ 


’ See his “ Die historische Tradition und ihre literar- 
ische Gestaltung bei Babyloniern und Hethitern,” ZA, 
42 (1934), 1-91, and ibid., 44 (1938), 45-149. 

‘ZA, 42, 75f. 

5 The Sumerian King List puts the duration of the 
Gutian Dynasty at 91 years and 40 days. Weidner, loc. 
cit., 98 estimates it at just over a hundred years. 

®Cf. Th. Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List (1939), 
117, n. 285, and pp. 204 ff., where a strong case is made 
out in favor of the view that the last kings of Akkad 
and the first kings of the Gutium Dynasty were con- 
temporaries. Even the King List testifies to a period of 
chaos immediately following Naram-Sin’s son Sharka- 
lisharri; and the omens, which can constitute a good 
secondary source of historical evidence (cf. A. Goetze, 
JCS, 1 [1947], 265), know the time of “ Who was king, 
who was not king?” as a historical milestone; cf. E. 
Weidner, MAOG, 4 (1929), 234. 

7 It is these secondary historical sources, which Giiter- 
bock himself has done so much to elucidate, that make 
the reign of Naram-Sin end in disaster; cf. especially 
ZA, 42, 52ff., and Jacobsen, King List, 205. The only 
question that these sources leave ambiguous is the 
identity of the opponent responsible for Naram-Sin’s 
downfall. The Weidner Chronicle (ZA, 42, 47 ff.) ascribes 
this deed to the Gutians, thus agreeing in part at least 
with the King List. But the text CT 13, 44, to which 
further references are made below, seeks the cause 
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A few words, first, about the credibility of the 
original — one might say official — Sargonid ac- 
counts. The most convincing kind of support for 
the claims advanced in these laconic sources comes 
from the hostile territories involved. Susa has 
yielded monuments and inscriptions of Sargon 
and his successors. Manishtushu built a temple 
and left an inscription in Ashur,® and an inscrip- 
tion of his son Naram-Sin has been recovered at 
Nineveh.*° Farther west there is the long-known 
stele of Naram-Sin from Diarbekir."* In the light 
of such independent testimony there can be no 
reason for doubting Naram-Sin’s assertion that 
he had marched to Talhadum, in Anatolia.’* 


In these circumstances, moreover, we can no 
longer maintain a cautiously negative attitude 
towards the epic of Sar tamhdri, or ‘ King of 
Battle” which is witnessed in fragments from 
Amarna, Ashur, and Boghazkéy.* For all its 
fictional overlay, this record of Sargon’s invasion 
of Anatolia would seem to rest on a substantial 
foundation of fact. Unexpected support for this 
view comes from a Louvre text, recently published 
by Jean Nougayrol, which furnishes an inde- 
pendent poetic version of what was apparently 
the same campaign.** The tablet dates back to 
Old Babylonian times, but the poem itself may 
well be earlier. In short, the authenticity of the 
central theme has been considerably enhanced. 





ultimately in the action of the Umman-Manda, with the 
Gutians included among the victims. Giiterbock (ZA, 
42, 76) inclines to favor in this respect the Weidner 
Chronicle and its analogues. My preference for the 
Naram-Sin text represented by CT 13, 44 will be ex- 
plained below. 

* Cf. the convenient summary in G, C. Cameron, His- 
tory of Early Iran (1936), 28 ff. 

®Cf. R. Campbell Thompson in AAA, XIX (1932), 
105 f., and I. J. Gelb, Hurrians and Subarians (1944), 
36, n. 100. 

1° For references see Gelb, ibid. 

11 Tbid. 

12 Cf. J. Lewy, Halil Edhem Volume (1947), 11 ff. The 
text (RIU 274) is a Larsa copy of an Akkad original. 

13 Cf. Weidner, Boghazkéi-Studien, 6 (1922), and Giiter- 
bock, ZA, 42, 86 ff. 

*# RA, 45 (1951), 161 ff. Theme, language, and poor 
state of the tablet combine to make the text extra- 
ordinarily difficult to follow at several points, but its 
general tenor and many of its details are clear never- 
theless. In subject matter we have here a source, or one 
of the sources, for sar tambdari, and in form a model for 
the poem of Tukulti-Ninurta I (cf. E. Ebeling, MAOG, 
XII/2). 


As a result, various other literary compositions 
revolving about the great figures of the Akkad 
Dynasty have gained much in value as potential 
sources of historical intelligence. 


What is especially in need of a fresh approach 
is the question of the Akkad collapse. Because 
the empire which Sargon had built and Naram- 
Sin had expanded has proved more solid and im- 
pressive than was generally supposed, the forces 
that brought about its downfall must likewise 
have been greater than was previously assumed. 
Now there is nothing to indicate that Gutium 
possessed the requisite power; certainly not if that 
power was actually applied in the course of Naram- 
Sin’s reign—as is becoming increasingly likely ** 
—rather than under the chaotic conditions which 
marked the waning years of the dynasty. The stay 
of the Gutians in Southern Mesopotamia left no 
discernible cultural trace. There is no measurable 
influx of Gutian proper names. Following their 
expulsion the Gutians appear to revert to the 
relatively minor tribal role which seems to have 
been theirs before they had moved into the lime- 
light. That they did play a part in displacing the 
Sargonids cannot, of course, be doubted. What is, 
however, open to dispute is the importance of their 
role and the juncture at which they performed it. 
The whole problem can be reduced, I believe, to 
manageable proportion after the relevant data 
of history, archaeology, and tradition have been 
re-assembled and fitted into a single pattern. 

On the basis of the combined evidence it is now 
clear that there were present at the time, in close 
proximity to Akkad, several important ethnic 
groups, each individually more noteworthy than 
Gutium and each capable of offering a greater 
challenge to Sargonid aspirations. The case of 
Elam, the perennial challenger to the east, requires 
no fresh emphasis. Northwest of Elam was the 
home of the Lullu, whose contacts with Sumer g0 
back to early historic times.17 That Naram-Sin 





15 The legendary touches that characterize gar tambari 
are not a feature of the present composition, which cuts 
down to about one half the time span between the 
Amarna age and the events described. The first literary 
utilization of the theme must obviously be put still closer 
to the source. 

16 See above, note 6. 

17 Cf. already my remarks in Mesopotamian Origins 
(1930), 88 ff. and the more recent discussion in JAOS, 
68 (1948), 8. 
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held the Lullu in high regard is shown convinc- 
ingly by the fact that he commemorated their de- 
feat on two great reliefs, one of which is his cele- 
brated Stele of Victory. But the Lullu could 
counter with steles of their own.** One of these, 
that of Anubanini,’® testifies both to Akkadian 
cultural influence and to considerable native power. 

Hurrian tradition lists among early world rulers 
the Lullu king Immashk who is placed before the 
Sargonids.*° In Mesopotamian tradition a certain 
Anubanini is presented as a scourge of the land.** 
The text in question, which is attested in Old 
Babylonian as well as in Assyrian, is closely re- 
lated to another literary composition, CT 13, 44, 
which mentions Naram-Sin by name, in an omi- 
nous context.?? On chronological and substantive 
grounds, therefore, it is scarcely possible to sepa- 
rate the Anubanini of Babylonian tradition from 
the very real Lullu king of the same name. It fol- 
lows that the Lullu must have caused much grief 
to the Sargonids. 

Hurrian opposition to Naram-Sin is reflected 
in his official accounts which list among his op- 
ponents at least two rulers with Hurrian names.** 
Contemporary local documents place Hurrian 
kings in Namar ** and probably in Karhar,®> both 
in a northerly direction from Akkad. Hurrian 


Cf. JNES, 1 (1942), 80 ff. 

** The name may safely be normalized with single -n- 
in vieW of the fact that double writing in this text is 
non-distinctive, as is shown by the form An-nu-wm for 
Anu (line 13). The linguistic background of the proper 
name remains, of course, obscure. As for the name on 
the Sheikhan stele, usually read Tar...dunni, the only 
thing that seems clear about it is that it ended in -ni. 

*KUB XXVII 38, iv 13. 

* So-called “ Legend of the King of Kutha” i 18, 
discussed by Giiterbock, ZA, 42, 65 ff. To my thinking, 
Giiterbock would seem to interpret too literally the 
mythological allusions at the beginning of the text and 
the following description of the attacking forces. I would 
see here a mythological setting for an originally his- 
torical core comparable roughly to the Utubegal text, 
RA, 9, 111 fff. 

* See Giiterbock, loc. cit. 

* Namely, Puttim-adal of Shimurrum and Hupsimkibi 
of Marbasi, ef. Gelb, HaS, 55. 

“RA, 9 (1912), 1-4. The name Ari-sen (for discus- 
sion and literature ef. Gelb, op. cit., 56) is typically 
Hurrian. 

Gelb (op. cit., 57) has made the plausible sugges- 
tion that the name hitherto read 4Ki-sa-a-ri should be 
tead An-ki-sa-a-tal (i.e., Ankis-adal), with a trans- 
parently Hurrian final element. For the reading Kédr- 
bar see ibid., note 72. 


tradition about world kings knows of a Hurrian 
ruler in Turkish, prior to the Akkad period.” 
More significant, however, than any of these de- 
tails is the tablet of another Hurrian king by the 
name of TiSadal, which has recently been pub- 
lished by Nougayrol.?” The script dates the docu- 
ment to the Akkad period, yet the language is not 
Old Akkadian; it is instead the oldest Hurrian 
text so far recovered.** The ruler’s city is Urkish, 
which we know of elsewhere as the seat of the god 
Kumarbi, head of the Hurrian pantheon.*® Hur- 
rian pressure against the south was thus sufficiently 
advanced in the Sargonid age to result in intimate 
cultural interrelations.*° 

Farther west our information is as yet too 
spotty for a coherent picture. In any case, it is 
evident that those regions held a strong attraction 
for Sargon. His empire endured for over a cen- 
tury, well into Naram-Sin’s reign. The kings of 
Akkad were successful, among other reasons, be- 
cause they were able to pick off their opponents 
one by one. Eventually, however, the opposition 
came to appreciate the need for unity, since his- 


26 T.e., Kiklib-adal, KUB XXVII 38, iv 14. Members 
of the Akkad Dynasty occur in the same text, lines 22 ff. 

27 RA, 42 (1948), 1-20. 

*8 With the appearance of this important document 
the prolonged dispute as to the antiquity of the Hur- 
rians within the orbit of the “cuneiform civilization ” 
is settled definitely in favor of their early arrival. The 
occurrence of Hurrian names to the north of Akkad can 
no longer be ascribed to the accidental prominence of 
sundry individuals. It is instead added proof of ethnic 
migration on a considerable scale. This fact lends unex- 
pected support, at least in part, to the theory which I 
advanced in Mesopotamian Origins (120 ff.) to the effect 
that the Hurrians as a people became a factor in Meso- 
potamia as early as the 3rd millennium B.c. That view 
had to be modified upon the discovery of the Gasur texts 
in a stratum underlying the Hurrian settlements at Nuzi, 
inasmuch as little if amy Hurrian evidence could be 
found in those Old Akkadian documents; cf. my discus- 
sion in AASOR, XIII (1933), 13-54. (For the Gasur 
texts see Th. J. Meek, HSS, X [1935], and for a dis- 
cussion of the evolving problem cf. Gelb, HaS, 6 ff.) 
It now becomes apparent that Hurrians had come down! 
in numbers at least as early as Akkad times, but that 
they settled in various pockets, so to speak, rather than 
in contiguous stretches of land. Their infiltration in- 
creased during Ur III and reached its peak in the middle, 
of the 2nd millennium. 

*° Cf. Giiterbock’s publication of “The Song of UIlli- 
kummi,” JOS, 5 (1951), 147.5. 

*° These interrelations, which included language, litera- 
ture, and law, as well as religion and art, cannot be 
pursued in the present context. 
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torical tradition about Naram-Sin stresses the 
motif of a coalition involving seventeen hostile 
kings. According to one context the allies were 
repulsed,** but in another, and presumably later, 
instance they dealt the Akkadians a crushing de- 
feat.** By combining these hints with sundry data 
from other sources we obtain a self-consistent pat- 
tern. It would appear that Akkad never did re- 
cover fully from the blow which it suffered under 
Naram-Sin. The empire shrank to provincial 
proportions and presently proved to be too weak 
to fend off even the Gutians. The precise time 
when the Gutians took over remains uncertain.** 
What is important in this re-evaluation of the 
combined evidence is the strong probability that 
Gutians had little, if anything, to do with the 
decisive turn in the fortunes of Akkad. That state 
may have maintained itself as a local power for 
some years following the death of Naram-Sin.** 
But the period that made history and was kept 
alive by legend had already ended. The agents 
responsible for the end were many, some known 
and others as yet obscure, but all influenced in 
some degree by prolonged contact with Akkadian 
culture. 

Having utilized thus far the data of tradition 


51 KBo III, 13 (line 16’), and Giiterbock, ZA, 44, 67 ff. 

8° CT 13, 44 i 15; ef. ZA, 42, 69ff.; note also the 
related Hittite material, KBo III, 16-20, edited and 
discussed by Giiterbock, ZA, 44, 49 ff. 

83Tt is significant that CT 13, 44 ii 10 lists the 
Gutians among those who were affected by the disaster. 
It would follow that, once reduced to a local state, 
Akkad was not markedly superior to its immediate 
neighbors. Before long the relatively fresh forces of 
Gutium were able to seize the opportunity to assert 
themselves for a period of decades. On this reduced 
basis the temporary success of the northerners would 
not be out of keeping with the general picture. Inci- 
dentally, my assessment of Gutium in Mesop. Orig., 96 ff. 
has to be substantially modified. 

34 See above, n. 6. The evidence of the Sumerian King 
List does not necessarily contradict this interpretation 
in view of the established tendency of such official tabu- 
lations to give successive listing to contemporary events 
in diverse centers; cf. Jacobsen, King List, 205f. At all 
events, even in the official accounts it is Sharkalisharri 
alone that separates the end of Naram-Sin from the 
period of chaos. Significant in this connection is the 
evidence of the Old Babylonian omen texts according to 
which no less than three out of the five prominent rulers 
of the Dynasty of Akkad met their death in palace 
uprisings. We know now that assassination disposed of 
Rimush, Manishtushu, and Sharkalisharri (cf. Goetze, 
JOS, 1, 356 ff.), leaving only Sargon and apparently 
also Naram-Sin to their natural fate. 





as an aid to the recovery of history, we are obliged 
to pursue the first a step farther. The text that 
deals explicitly with the Akkadian disaster under 
Naram-Sin, CT 13, 44, appears to ascribe the 
initial move —the context is unfortunately frag- 
mentary at that point—to the Umman-Manda.* 
The action originates in Anatolia or beyond. It 
gathers momentum as it sweeps on with elemental 
force along the northern perimeter of Akkad to- 
wards Elam and onward, until at last it is lost to 
view, its fury apparently as yet unspent. Who the 
Umman-Manda may have been is still as much of 
a puzzle as ever. They turn up stubbornly, how- 
ever, in texts whose relative antiquity is gradually 
becoming established, and their inclusion in the 
Old Babylonian omen material is a noteworthy 
confirmaticn of their historical reality.** The 
Umman-Manda are mentioned, moreover, in the 
Hittite Code,*” so that the designation seems to 
have been concrete enough at the time.** Does 


85ij 8; ef. KBo III, 18+ 19, line 20 and the refer- 
ences in n. 32, above. 

36 Cf, Goetze, YBT X, 44.33. The apodosis si-ip wm- 
ma-an ma-ad-da ‘(it is) a foot of the Umman-Manda’ 
is in parallelism with such portentous signs as sép 
nukurtim ‘foot of hostility,’ ibid. 40 and sép limuttim 
‘foot of evil,’ ibid. 58, as well as sép elamtim ‘ foot of 
Elam,’ 50.3. This indirect association of Umman-Manda 
and Elam recalls in turn the long-known astrological 
passage, Virolleaud, ACh, Sin IV 21-22, which brings 
up Elam as a sequel to the irruption of the Umman- 
manda; cf. W. F. Albright, JSOR, 10 (1926), 242, and 
L. Oppenheim, Orientalia, 5 (1936), 221. The Old Baby- 
lonian material furnishes, of course, positive evidence 
of the long-held view that the events utilized in the omen 
literature of whatever age rest on old tradition. It fol- 
lows that the references to the Umman-Manda in later 
texts of this category can no longer be dismissed as 
meaningless. One of these instances reports them, inter- 
estingly enough, as riding against the land (cf. Oppel 
heim, loc. cit., 222), a possible indication of the means 
responsible for their phenomenal success. [Cf. also 
ra-ki-ib i-me-ri, YBT X, 44.65 in the light of the dis 
cussion by S. Feigin in “Studies in Memory of Moses 
Schorr ” (1944), 227-40 and A. Salonen, ArO, XVII 3/4 
(1949), 320-21.] For the occurrence in the Spartoli 
Tablets see Albright, loc. cit., 241 ff. and BASOR, 8% 
(1942), 34 ff. 

If the association with Elam has any significance at 
all (in which case Gen. 14 would gain in relevance, ¢f. 
Albright, loce. citt.), it may well indicate that Akkad’s 
neighbors to the east and north took advantage of the 
blow administered to Akkad by the Umman Manda. 

87 Par. 54. 

38 That the term came to have an appellative connote 
tion (not unlike SA.GAZ, which is indeed found in the 
Hittite Naram-Sin fragment, KBo III, 20. 10’) Ww 
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the occurrence of the term in the literary tradition 
concerning Naram-Sin point, therefore, to a his- 
torical event whose significance can only be sensed 
for the moment?*® If the details of CT 13, 44 
could be taken at face value,*? we might have here 
a hint of great ethnic dislocations, precipitated 
perhaps by profound disturbances in the farther 
background, such as may well have ultimately 
brought the Luwians and Hittites into Anatolia. 
The possibility is attractive and by no means 
implausible. For the present, however, it remains 
wholly in the realm of speculation.** 

What is not open to doubt, on the other hand, 





demonstrated by Landsberger-Bauer, ZA, 37, 82. The 
original meaning, however, is another matter. 

%® Cf. Oppenheim, Orientalia, 5, 221 and n. 36, above. 

*° Not the least perplexing of these details is the indi- 
cated first objective of the assault by the Umman- 
Manda, namely, su-bat 4Hn-[lil] (should *i be added?), 
CT 13, 44 ii 8. Is this the Subat-Enlil of the Mari texts, 
which is usually equated with Ashur? [Primarily be- 
canse these texts list no other site as the capital of 
Shamshi-Adad. This argument from silence is enhanced 
by Shamshi-Adad’s own statement, AOB, I, 20. 6-13, that 
his principal religious edifice in the city of Ashur was 
named Subat-Enlil. As a usurper and foreigner, more- 
over, Shamshi-Adad had good reason to play down the 
traditional name of the capital in favor of a term with 
strong southern connections, as his use of the Baby- 
lonian inscriptional style independently demonstrates; 
ef, Landsberger-Balkan, Belleten, XIV/53 (1950), 220. 
The suggested identification of Subat-Enlil with Chagar 
Bazar (ef. ibid., 252) is rendered unlikely, among other 
reasons, by the relative insignificance of the latter site 
as disclosed by the excavations.] If the identity of the 
Subat-Enlil of the Naram-Sin text in question with 
Shamshi-Adad’s capital should be borne out, we would 
have an excellent criterion for dating that text. But the 
problematical character of the equation cannot be over- 
stated at this juncture. 

“ Another highly speculative point may be mentioned 
in this connection for what it may be worth. The link 
between the Umman-Manda and Anatolia brings up anew 
the question of Tid‘al, king of the Goyim, Gen. 14.1 
[for a discussion of that chapter see Albright, JSOR, 
10, 231 ff. and J. H. Kroeze, Genesis Veertien (1937) ]. 
The identification of Tid‘al with Tudbaliya has long 
been current. The name is pre-Hittite, cf. CCT I, 34 a 17. 
A recent onomastic study assigns the name to the proto- 
Hattie group, cf. AfO, 15, 6 and 15. This would place 
the goyim likewise in Anatolia and enhance their equa- 
tion with Umman-Manda. But the basis is as yet too 
flimsy for serious deductions. 


is the fact of an Akkadian Empire whose extent 
does not appear to have been overstated unduly 
in the official sources. The actual duration of this 
first real empire known to history probably fel? 
short of the 117 years said to have elapsed from 
the accession of Sargon to the death of Naram-Sin. 
But the cultural results proved far more enduring. 
They constitute, incidentally, the most dependable 
kind of witness for the actual political superstruc- 
ture. Elam became Akkadianized in official speech 
and institutions.*? The Lullu honor Akkadian 
deities on their reliefs and phrase their inscrip- 
tions in Akkadian. The Hurrians take over Akka- 
dian writing and with it important elements of 
religion, literature, and other aspects of culture, 
many of which find their way in due time to 
Hittite centers in a sort of cultural chain reac- 
tion.** The civilization that had gradually been 
built up in Southern Mesopotamia ** over a period 
of many centuries is transformed from a provin- 
cial into a cosmopolitan factor, transcending geo- 
graphic, ethnic, and political boundaries. That the 
traffic was not exclusively one-way, goes without 
saying. But the original impetus appears to have 
come from Akkad. All in all, the enterprise of 
Akkad led to the first broad meeting of East and 
West and became a highly significant milestone 
in the early history of Western Asia. 


42 See Cameron, History of Early Iran, 33 f. 

48 Cf. Giiterbock, Kumarbi (1946), 105 ff.; Speiser, 
JAOS, 62 (1942), 98ff. In Hurrian texts Naram-Sin 
is mentioned in KUB XXVII, 38 iii 18, and Sargon ibid. 
iv 23 and KUB XXXI, 3 rev. 6, 10. 

‘* Among the important developments which charac- 
terize the Sargonid age locally, special attention is due 
to the concept of ukénu, whose origin is traced to Akkad 
times by Landsberger, MAOG, IV (1929), 306 and whose 
linguistic and cultural implication I have touched upon 
in a paper scheduled for publication in JCS in the near 
future. Political expansion brought with it marked 
changes in society, in internal as well as external rela- 
tions, which paved the way for the rise of the “ depen- 
dent ” class of muskénu. Perhaps the clearest support 
for this particular meaning is to be found in the omen 
literature; a phrase like bél matim . . . mu8s-ki-nu-tam 
illak (Oppenheim has called attention to it in Orien- 
talia, 5, 207, n. 9; illustrations could now be adduced 
also from Old Babylonian material) does not mean, of 
course, ‘ the king will become a pauper,’ but rather ‘ the 
ruler will become a dependent.’ 











AN ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELS’ ARGOT* 


Wor LEsLAU 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 


THE MINSTRELS (azmari)* form a profession 
in Ethiopia. They compose their own songs and 
sing them on various occasions: at weddings, at 
festivity-meals (gabar) and in the coffee-houses. 
The musical instruments used by the azmari are 
mainly the masingo, a kind of violin, and the karar, 
a kind of lyre. A good azmari is not necessarily 
the one who has a good musical voice, but the one 
who is a good poet, who knows how to use the 
language to entertain and uplift his hearers. In- 
deed, their songs are not only a source of diver- 
sion, but often express public opinion. The azmari, 
an unofficial mouthpiece of the community, ex- 
presses through his songs his own as well as his 
hearers’ opinion on public affairs, criticizes or 
approves of the management of the local authori- 
ties. In the performance of their various duties 
it is only natural that the azmari wish to have a 
language of their own, in which they can com- 
municate with the members of their own profession 
without being understood by outsiders. 

I had occasion to investigate this argot in 
Dabra Markos, the capital of Godjam, where the 
everyday language is Amharic. I worked there 
with three azmari, two men and one woman, and 
collected the vocabulary which serves as basis for 
the understanding of the principles underlying the 
azmari-argot of that region.? I made a few in- 
quiries among the azmari of Gondar and dis- 
covered that, on the whole, their argot is the same 
as that of Godjam, with a few exceptions that will 
be mentioned from time to time. It would cer- 
tainly be interesting to undertake the same in- 
vestigation among the azmari of Addis Ababa to 


* Paper read April 1952 at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society in Boston. I wish to express my 
thanks to the Brandeis University Research Committee 
whose grant made possible for me the preparation of 
the manuscript. 

1 From the Ethiopic and Semitic root zmr ‘sing.’ 

*For a bibliography of some songs in Amharic and 
in other Ethiopic languages, see Marcel Cohen, Couplets 
amhariques du Choa (1924), 5-9; add J. I. Eadie, An 
Amharic Reader, pp. 193-270. 

® The argot expressions for ‘minstrel’ are: tatay (§ 6. 
9), wdllaz (§ 18), and anzata (§ 18). 


see whether the minstrels of the capital use the 
same argot or whether they have an argot of their 
own.‘ 


1. The characteristic feature of the argot is 
the deformation of the root of the general lan- 
guage, that is Amharic. The following precedures 
are used: metathesis ($3), augmentation (§ 4), 
reduplication (§ 5), substitution of a radical (§ 6), 
and shortening (§7). The argot makes restricted 
use of languages other than Amharic (§13ff.). 
The great majority of the words is taken from 
Amharic. For these words the argot makes use of 
dialectal expressions (§8), of metaphors (§9), 
expressions for the part for the whole and inversely 
(§ 10), of various related meanings (§11), and 
“expressive” words (§12). 


2. As in any argot, the morphology is that of 
the general language. Thus in this particular 
argot the morphology of Amharic prevails. A few 
examples will illustrate the point. The inflected 
perfect: sg. 3rd masc. fydééa ‘drink, 3rd fem. 
fyaécaé, 2nd masc. fyaccah, fem. fyaccas, 1st com. 
fyaécavh, ete. The negative perfect is al-fyacca-m 
‘he did not drink.’ The imperfect is yasdrann-al 
‘he makes.’ The morpheme of the causative is a- 
as in a-gdndacéa ‘introduce.’ The instrumental is 
mafydééa ‘instrument in which one drinks.’ The 
inflected noun with the suffixed pronouns is: 
Cabalve ‘my horse,’ ¢abalah ‘thy horse’ (masc.), 
Cabala§ ‘thy horse’ (fem.), éabalu ‘his horse, 
€abala ‘her horse,’ and so on. 


2.1. The form of the nouns and of the verbs 


* For two other Ethiopian argots, see W. Leslau, “ An 
Ethiopian argot of people possessed by a spirit,” Africa, 
1949, pp. 204-212; “An Ethiopian merchants’ argot,” 
Language, 25 (1949), 22-28, abbreviated hereafter: 
Merchants’ argot. A children’s argot consists in adding 
a syllable to every original syllable. This argot is 
called ydévof qvangva ‘birds’ language,’ or ydtdémariyoé 
q’anga ‘students’ language.’ Some of the added sylla- 
bles are: 2a, or biyé, or ntar. So, for instance, 24 
‘hand’ would be expressed by az@ gazd, or by abiyd 
Gabiyd, or by dntar gantar. The word gédddald ‘kill’ 
would be gaézdé ddzé liza, or gadbiyé dabiya labiyd, oF 
giaintar dantar léintar. 
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is that of the general language. The nominal 
form which is, however, especially favored in the 
argot is the one with final -o, even if the words 
taken from the general language do not have this 
particular form. Some examples are: kdrso ‘belly, 
heart’? (§8), sitto ‘woman’ (Amh. sYet), canco 
‘baby’ ($13), galto ‘butter’ (§ 10), farto ‘milk’ 
($12), éubbo ‘dog’ (§3), warabYo ‘hyena’ 
($15), minzo ‘cow’ (§13), dyakko ‘thief’ 
($15), dalank’o ‘salt’ ($8), sarang’o ‘ wed- 
ding’? ($4.2), Saddo ‘sickness’ ($18), gag”o 
‘tree’? ($15), and many more. For the nouns 
ending in -ééo, see §6. 7. 


2.2. Another form occasionally used with the 
nouns of relationship and for the members of the 
body is that with the ending -na.5 This ending 
may represent the suffixed pronoun of the Ist 
person, singular, if we think of some Gurage dia- 
lects. Some of the nouns are: ammana ‘mother’ 
from the Semitic root (’)am used in some South 
Ethiopic languages, such as Chaha, Ennemor, 
Muher, Gogot, Aymallal, Argobba, and Gafat 
(Amharic has annat) ;° abbina ‘father’ (Amharic 
has abbat) ;* afafna ‘mouth,’ represents the Am- 
haric af with reduplication of the root and with 
the suffix -na. For gazna ‘money,’ see §13; mus- 
arna ‘bride,’ see § 4.2; andina ‘one,’ see §17. 


2.3. In the verbs the vowel of the first radical 
is quite often a, even though the vowel of the 
original verb is G. Thus, tawwa ‘go out,’ Amh. 
watta (§3); bassa ‘eat,’ Amh. balla (§6.8). 
Also wayya ‘come’ ($18); gazzaé ‘remain’ (§ 6. 
6). In the triradicals: taggdré ‘know’ (§18). 


3. A frequent procedure in deforming the root 
of the general language is metathesis.® 

With biradicals: tawwa ‘ go out,’ Amh, watta; 
tama ‘evening,’ Amh. mata; Sawwa ‘he lied,’ 
Amh. wassi; €abba ‘alone, Amh. bacéa; éubbo 
‘dog,’ Amh. bué, exclamation used to call a dog; ® 
artu ‘good, excellent,’ Amh. taru (in the argot 
the initial r is used with a “euphonic” a); 
atwam ‘sauce,’ probably Amh. wét to which -am 
is added (§ 4.3); tdlattu ‘they quarrelled,’ Amh. 


*See Merchants’ argot, pp. 23, 26. 

* Merchants’ argot, p. 23. 

“ib., p. 23. 

*Metathesis is used in another artificial language in 
Ethiopia called ydgra gang“a ‘ the language of the left.’ 
This artificial language used by old and young consists 
I inversion of the order of the syllables. 

* Also in Selti-Wolane buco, Harari buci. 


titallu; lawwé ‘pass the day,’ Amh, wala; annaga 
‘find’ Amh. agdéina; raga ‘with, Amh. gara; 
ryaffa ‘fear, Amh. farra; gawwa ‘buy, Amh. 
wagga; *qabba ‘be enough’ in the recorded ex- 
pression yagabbafal ‘it is enough for me,’ Amh. 
yabagannal.'° 

In the triradicals any of the radicals can change 
places. So, for instance, dawwdaqa ‘fall,’ Amh. 
waddaga (the Amharic order 1. 2. 3 became in the 
argot 2.1.3); talaqq’aba ‘receive, Amh. ta- 
gabbala (the Amharic order 1. 2.3 is in the argot 
3.1.2); narrabé ‘he was,” Amh. nabbara (the 
Amharic order 1.2.3 as against 1.3.2 of the 
argot) ; man ¢cirraigd-i ‘what do I care?,? Amh. 
man Caggara-n (the Amharic order 1.2.3 became 
1.3.2); the argot expression for ‘stick’ artab 
represents the order 3.2.1. in relation to the 
Amharic order 1. 2.3 in bdattar. 

The quadriradical root for ‘nose’ acanfa repre- 
sents the order 1.4.3.2 as compared with the 
Amharic order 1.2.3.4 of afanéa. 

The word matiwya ‘spoon’ might represent a 
metathesis if we compare it with the Amharic 
mawatya, mawdéa, literally ‘instrument serving 
to take out things’ (the Amharic word for ‘spoon’ 
is manka). 


4, Expressiveness is obtained by augmenting 
the root: original biradicals become triradicals, 
and original triradicals become quadriradicals. 
Formally the new verbs are treated like the Am- 
haric verbs, that is to say, the argot triradicals 
have the gemination of the 2nd radical, and the 
quadriradicals have the gemination of the 38rd 
radical. 

The augmented syllable is mostly formed with 
s \iquid r or n; the other consonants are m, w, t, 1, 
y, k. The augmented syllable is either medial 
or final. 


4.1. <A biradical or triradical verb of the gen- 
eral language is augmented by r after the 1st 
radical: gdrédda ‘draw water,’ Amh. gddda; ta- 
riffa ‘disappear, Amh. taffa; tarabba ‘dawn,’ 
Amh. tibba; faraééa ‘ grind’? Amh. faécaé; néaras- 
sa-n ‘he lifted me,’ Amh. nassa-i; nairdkka-t ‘he 
touched it,’ Amh. nékka-t. 

With original triradical verbs: karaffata ‘open,’ 
Amh. kaffati; séraddada ‘exile’ Amh. siddada. 


4,2. Original biradicals and triradicals are 


1°Note that the vowels and the gemination of the 
radicals are not the same as in the original verb. 
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augmented by n in the following verbs and nouns: 
saranna ‘work, Amh. sdérra; térdénna ‘call,’ Amh. 
tirra; riniggdima ‘curse,’ Amh. réggima; waran- 
nada ‘go down, Amh. wérradi; balanndta ‘ ex- 
ceed,’ Amh. ballaité; daréinnasdé ‘arrive, Amh. 
dirrisé; Sammurna ‘bride’ represents Amharic 
musarra with metathesis and augmented -na (§ 2. 
2); sarang”’o ‘wedding,’ Amh. sdrg. 

The original root is probably augmented by n 
in bY’and ‘ give,” bundi ‘please’ (literally ‘ give 
me’), arga yawannalan ‘thank you’ (literally 
‘may God give for me’), if we derive it from the 
Ethiopic root whb (Geez), haba (Tigre), haba 
(Tigrinya), hawa (Argobba), aba (Chaha, Muher, 
Aymallal, Masqan), and wabaé (Gafat, Selti, Wo- 
lane); in Amharic the root for ‘ give’ is sata. 

Another verb with augmented n might be gd8- 
Sind ‘see, if we compare it with the verb for 
‘see’ in the various South Ethiopic languages: 
Chaha azd-m, asi-m, Eza, Gyeto assaé, Muher, 
Masgan azii, Gafat aggd, etc.; the initial a would 
at the same time be reinforced by g. 

4.3. Original biradicals and triradicals with 
initial a-'! are augmented by -ma- after the a- 
in: amatta ‘lack, Amh. atta; amazzdza ‘ order, 
Amh. azzizé; amallafa ‘ pass,’ Amh. allafa; amal- 
lagi ‘end, Amh. alliqé; amannésé ‘be dimin- 
ished,” mans ‘small, Amh. anndsé; amannaga 
‘strangle,’ Amh. anndqd ; amazzand ‘be sad” Amh. 
azzind; amaddis ‘new,’ Amh. addis. 

4.4. The root of Amharic is augmented by w 
in wdliffa ‘toil, Amh. liffa; walaiqqaga ‘let go,’ 
Amh. laqqdaqa. 

4.5. An initial ¢ is added in téng ‘ tomorrow’ 
as compared with Amh. naga. 


4.6. An initial 7 is probably added in lang 
‘day’ if we compare it with Amh. gan. The suc- 
cession of consonants nq of the argot (instead of 
gn of Amharic) might be formed on analogy with 
the order ng of téng ‘tomorrow’ (§4.5). 


4.7%. An original triradical root is augmented 
by g after the 2nd radical in: mdliggédsd ‘answer,’ 
tdi-mdlaggasé ‘return,’ Amh, mdllasa, ta-mallaséa ; 
wasiggidi ‘take, inherit, confiscate,’ combines 
the meanings of Amh. wdssddé and warrisé. The 
ending -g”“d is perhaps added in masang”a ‘ millet’ 
if we compare it with maSalla of Amharic, ma- 
§an(n)a of some Gurage dialects. 


11 The vowel a represents an original laryngeal with 
the vowel a. 
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4.8. The root is augmented by a final -k in 
simakka ‘hear,’ masémkya ‘ ear’ (instrumental), 
Amh. séimma; samakka ‘name, Amh. sam. 


5. Reduplication of the last radical with added 
-na in a biradical root is found in dasdisna mossit 
‘T am pleased,’ Amh. das alaw. The initial radi- 
cal is reduplicated in ananba ‘tear, eye,’ Amh. 
anba. 


5.1. An original biradical root is occasionally 
wholly reduplicated with an added n in the middle. 
The nominal type of the argot is gatanqgat** no 
matter what the type of the original biliteral may 
be. Some examples are: saransar ‘ grass,’ Amh. 
sar; dasandas ‘shed,’ Amh. das; faranfar ‘ fruit,’ 
Amh, fare; qayanqi ‘red’ Amh. qdy. 


6. Another procedure used in the transforma- 
tion of the Amharic root is that of substitution 
of one of the original radicals by another phoneme. 


6.1. An initial:h of the original root is re- 
placed by ¢ in: atun ‘now,’ Amh. ahun; tullu 
‘all,’ Amh. hullu; tona ‘become,’ Amh. honi; 
astonad ‘make,’ that is, factitive as- from honda 
(Amharic does not use the factitive of honda; 
‘make’ is adérrigad in Amharic). 

The phoneme ¢ also replaces *y, z in bdtih 
‘here,’ Amh. bdzih; batiya ‘there,’ ** Amh. baziya. 
It augments the root in dtiya ‘that, Amh. ya; 
yatih ‘ this,” Amh. yah.* 

6.2. Any first radical can be replaced by w. 
The examples include: wadmmédra ‘add, Amh. 
cimmara; wakkaraé ‘get drunk” Amh. sakkara; 
wakkaima ‘become weak,’ Amh. daikkimé; wab- 
biga ‘tend,’ Amh. taibbdga; waqqama ‘be useful,’ 
Amh. téqqamd ; wimmasa ‘ taste” Amh. gammasa; 
wamal ‘louse,’ Amh. gamal; waffand ‘sing and 
dance,’ Amh. ziffini; wimmane ‘weaver, Amh. 
Simmane ; waggas ‘ festivity,” Amh. daggas; warar 
‘lyre, Amh. karar. As can be seen from the above 
mentioned examples, the first radical of the origi- 
nal root can be a dental (d,t), a sibilant (zs 5), 
a velar (kq), and é. 

The phoneme / as second or third radical of the 
root can be replaced by w, which is then placed 
at the beginning of the root. The examples are: 





22 On Amharic reduplicated roots with n in the middle, 
see Marcel Cohen, Nouvelles études d’éthiopien méri- 
dional, p. 98. 

18In Amharic the form is occasionally béyah, op. cit., 
124. 

14The merchants’ argot also has the form yatiydu, 
yattiyu ‘this’ (Merchants’ argot, p. 24). 
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waffiga ‘look for, Ambh. falligaé; waécama; ‘be 
dark,’ Amh. ¢allimaé; wakkafa ‘pay,’ Amh. kaf- 
fala. 

6.3. In tobband ‘be satiated,’ n replaces a 
radical of the original root of Amharic, if we 
compare it with taggibd. The phoneme n perhaps 
also replaces g in ban”o ‘sheep,’ Amh. bag. 

6.4. The phoneme 7 is substituted for the 
initial radical in léiyyd ‘wait,’ Amh. q’dyyd; ta- 
lawwité ‘converse,’ Amh,. td-Cawwatd.® 

6.5. The phoneme s probably replaces the 
initial radical of the original root in sdyyaka 
‘ask, Amh. tdiyydqad; note also k as against q 
($6.9). 

6.6. The phoneme z is substituted for the final 
radical in gazzd ‘remain, stay out,’ Amh. qarra; 
gaz ‘leave, let it go” (imperative) translates the 
Amharic téw, but is in connection with the root 
girra. Likewise in dandz ‘potato, the final z 
replaces € of Amh. dannaé. 


6. 7. 


Nouns may end in -ééo, -céa. Some of 


them can be traced back to known Amharic or 
general Ethiopic roots, the endings -ééo, -c¢éa being 
substitutes for a final radical of the original root; 
others are of obscure origin. Some examples are: 


wacco ‘water, rain, to be connected with Amh. 
waha, the final -ha being replaced by -éé0; daééo, 
dyacéo ‘beer’ might be in relation with Amh. 
tig, in the other Ethiopic languages with initial d: 
Ennemor, Masqan, Gogot dag¥i, Endegen dagd. 
Of obscure origin are: kucéo ‘hand, finger’; 
akaééa ‘honey, honeyed water.’ 

In some of the verbs, too, the final radical is 
replaced by -ééé: yadééa ‘ seize” Amh. yazdi; ga- 
nicca ‘enter, probably represents Amh. gabba 
with substitution of -bba by -céé and augmenta- 
tion by -né (§4.2). Of obscure origin are: 
amonicéad ‘laugh’; fyaééa ‘drink, mdafydééa 
‘utensil for drinking.’ ** 

6.8. The last radical is replaced by -s8a@ in 
bass ‘eat, bite, devour,’ mdbasé ‘lip, and also 
‘the plaited basket serving to eat upon,’ Amh. 
balla ‘ eat.’ 


6.9. In a few examples there seems to be re- 


** The minstrels’ argot of Gondar has ladonyd ‘ com- 
panion’ in which the initial 1 is substituted for g of 
Amharic gvaddénna. 

**Some South Ethiopic languages express ‘drink’ by 
@ verb with final -¢é, -éé: Chaha sddd-m, Selti sdée, 
Argobba sdééa, ete. 
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placement of phonemes of the organ of articulation 
and/or manner of articulation. With this princi- 
ple in mind we may be able to explain the verb 
a-cwamma ‘kiss’ (and its derived noun maéwamya 
‘lip’) if we compare it with Amh. samaé.—In the 
example of, gas ‘bread’ we probably have a sibi- 
lant § instead of the affricate s (ts’) if we compare 
it with Amh. qitta, gissa.17— A plain consonant 
instead of an original prepalatal is perhaps found 
in tong ‘bad’ if we derive it from ¢anq ‘ difficult, 
painful, narrow.’—In k”anin ‘ good, excellent’ 
we would have a plain k as against a glottalized q 
if we compare it with Amh. gdn ‘right.?—In 
tatay ‘minstrel’ we probably have ¢ instead of ¢ 
and substitution of initial ta for original wa if 
we compare it with Amharic of Gondar wata 
‘minstrel.’ 78 


6.10. Metathesis and substitution at the same 
time occur perhaps in taékoyyimdad ‘sit down,’ 
makkoyamya ‘seat,’ if we compare it with Amh. 
tai-gammita ‘sit down’; and in tydffa ‘sell’ if it 
can be traced back to Satta ‘ sell.’ 

%. Shortening of the original root is also used 
occasionally. This is the case in Samag”a ‘old 
man,’ Amh. Samagallve; and perhaps in dang”a 
‘stick, road’?* if we derive it from the Amh. 
mingdd ‘road,’ that is with loss of m and with 
metathesis.”° 

An original b is lost in tefizo ‘rifle,’ Amh. 
tabanga, tabanza. 

7.1. A shortened and at the same time a trans- 
formed Amharic root is probably arga ‘God, 
argan maga ‘church’ (literally ‘ [of] God house’), 
arga yawannalan ‘thank you’ (lit. ‘may God give 
for me’; for ‘give’ see b¥and § 4.2), in connec- 
tion with the original agziabahar ‘God’ also pro- 
nounced in Amharic agzar, azger. The argot would 
then have the loss of z and metathesis gr: rg. 


8. In addition to the roots transformed from 
the original Amharic the argot makes use of Am- 





17The phoneme s is pronounced as affricated glotta- 
lized in the region of Godjam. 

18 Also in the other Ethiopic languages: Tigrinya 
wata, Tigre watay, in Gurage: Chaha 6tdt, EZa otet, 
Ennemor awtdt, Gyeto awtayt. 

19 The meanings of dang’d as ‘stick’ and ‘road’ at 
the same time can be explained either by the original 
meaning of ‘road,’ hence ‘stick’ which is used for 
going on a journey, or the other way around. 

20 The minstrels’ argot of Gondar has gumbdab ‘ stick’ 
borrowed from Agau gambi. 
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haric roots without transforming them. In this 
case it often uses dialectal expressions or expres- 
sions that are rarely used in the general language. 
These nouns include: g”dbilla ‘brother,’ yasankve 
g’abilla ‘companion’ (literally ‘my brother,’ for 
sankve, see §18),2* Amharic of Gondar gubal 
‘baby’; kéarso ‘belly, heart,’ Amh. kdars ‘belly, 
breast’ is rare; dalank”’o ‘salt’ Amh. dallah 
‘sauce, to which, among other spices, salt is 
added,’ *? 


9. For some nouns the argot uses metaphorical 
expressions: wrus, arus ‘master, king,’ connected 
with the expression for ‘head’? (§13); barhan 
‘blood, sun,’** Amh. barhan ‘light’; ** talamya 
‘coffee,’ from the root tlm ‘be dark’; afnaé ‘ fire’ 
is perhaps derived from the root af, uf ‘ blow.’ 


10. Some words express the part for the whole 
and inversely, or a specific feature for a general 
one and inversely. So in lang”a ‘throat, voice,’ 
Amh. langa ‘palate’; Salwa ‘child, boy,’ Amh. 
Sil ‘embryo’; galto ‘butter’ originating from 
the root for ‘melted butter,’ Amh. qdllata. For 
éungo ‘head, hair, see §14; for bak”o ‘hen,’ see 
§15; for minzo, zimmo ‘cow’ §13; for ananba 
‘tear, eye,’ see § 5. 


11. There are words which express the part 
and the whole at the same time or have various 
related meanings. The examples include wacéo 
‘water’ and ‘rain’ (§6.7); kuééo ‘finger’ and 
‘hand’ (§6. 7%) ; éabal ‘horse’ and ‘mule’ (§ 13). 


12. The argot occasionally uses words of ex- 
pressive connotation as standard vocabulary. The 
verb tabardgga ‘ get up’ originated from the Amh. 
bardggigé ‘wake up suddenly’; farto ‘milk’ is 
probably to be connected with Amh. fr¢t ‘to burst,’ 
that is, the udder; tolo ‘bad, foolish’ might be 
related to Amh. téalla ‘ hate.’ 


13. The argot borrows words from some South 
Ethiopic languages other than Amharic, from 


21 Also in Gafat gvambdallé ‘ young man,’ and perhaps 
in Gurage: EZa, Muher, Masqan, Gogot g”dbbe ‘ brother,’ 
Chaha gvapq, Gyeto gapay. 

22 Tn the minstrels’ argot of Gondar dalango, dalankvo 
means ‘ sauce.’ 

*° For the expressions of ‘ eye, light, sun’ in Cushitic, 
see E. Cerulli in M. Cohen, Nouvelles études, p. 364. 

**The minstrels’ argot of Gondar expresses ‘eye’ by 
¢ibir which is to be compared with Gafat ¢abdrd, 
Aymellel Gabdr, ‘light, heat of the sun,’ and perhaps 
with Amharic gambar ‘ dise of sun.’ 
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North Ethiopic, and occasionally from Cushitic. 
Borrowings from South Ethiopic include: 


gazna ‘money,’ probably to be connected with 
Argobba gizi ‘money,’ Gafat gazza ‘ domestic 
animal, money,’ with the suffix -na (§ 2.2) 
unless we connect it with Amh. gédnzib 
‘money,’ and the argot would then show a 
metathesis (nz:zn) and loss of 6; 

gacca ‘kill,’ ta-qaééa ‘die’ (lit. ‘be killed’), Zway 
qaci ‘kill’; 

ammana ‘mother, some Gurage dialects and Ar- 
gobba have am, Gafat am”it, Geez, Tigre ’am 
(for -na, see § 2.2); 

acaniccind ‘engender, éanco ‘baby,’ Gurage: 
Chaha édnd-m ‘ engender’ Eza éainnim, Gyeto 
Gand, Muher ¢éaiid-m; might also be con- 
nected with Amharic, Tigrinya hasan ‘ baby, 
Geez hasdnd ‘to nurse’; 

malig ‘many,’ Aymallal malaqg ‘much, many, 
from the Ethiopic root lhq; 

€abal ‘mule, horse,’ metathesis of baéal, Gogot, 
Aymallal baéal, Gafat baéalaé (the other Ethi- 
opic languages have the root bq) ; 

minzo and zimmo ‘cow,’ perhaps to be connected 
with Gurage: Chaha manze ‘animal-fat,’ EzZa, 
Ennemor, Muher maze; or would Chaha, 
Ennemor m”dsa ‘calf’? explain the argot 
word? 

altamma ‘sister, reminds one of Gafat al-at 
‘ sister ’; 

urus, arus ‘king, master, is formally taken from 
Harari uris or from an Arabic dialect rather 
than from Amharic ras; 

ba-lale ‘up, above,’ Aymallal lala, but also Ti- 
grinya la‘li, Tigre lé‘al (Amharic has lay) ; 

ba-tati ‘down, below,’ Selti, Wolane, Muher tat, 
Aymallal tatad, Masqan tatte, but also Ti- 
grinya tahti, Tigre tahat, with final ¢ as 
against € of Amharic taé; 

gassing ‘see, see § 4.2; b”dind ‘ give,’ see § 4.2; 


> 


14. A few words are possibly taken from a 
North Ethiopic language. These include ¢éungo 
‘head, hair, *> Tigrinya ¢anga* ‘tuft of hair’; 
tyento ‘ goat,’ perhaps to be connected with Tigre 
talit ; q’awqdda ‘tie, bind,’ seems to be connected 
with Tigre ‘agda ‘bind’ (Geez also ‘agada) with 
repetition of q.7° 


*>For the relation between ‘head’ and ‘hair,’ cp. 
Chaha gundr, EZa gunnér ‘head, hair.’ 

26 Some Gurage languages have this root with a voiced 
g by assimilation to the voiced d: agddé. 
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15. Borrowings from the Cushitic group of 
Agau are to be expected, since the Agau languages 
are spoken in several parts of Godjam, but there 
are also borrowings from other Cushitic languages, 
such as Sidamo and Galla. One could easily 
imagine that a Galla word might be borrowed, 
since Galla is widespread all over Ethiopia. If 
the few words mentioned below are actually bor- 
rowed from Sidamo, a language group spoken to 
the south of Ethiopia, at a considerable distance 
from Godjam, one would have to imagine that 
these are words of the primitive Cushitic stock 
lost in the Cushitic languages neighboring Godjam, 
but preserved in the argot and in Sidamo. 

The loan words that might have been taken 
from Cushitic are: 


anga mossd ‘refuse, Agau anga na-g”a ‘ refuse,’ 
Gafat also anga bala; in Amharic anga ala 
means ‘be undecided ’; : 

ta-k’acca ‘wash, perhaps from Agau k?ut*u 
‘wash’; 

dyiqgad ‘steal, dyakko ‘thief, is perhaps to be 
connected with the Agau root dadegi-g”a 
‘steal’ in a transformed appearance ; 

gunnaé ‘slave,’ perhaps to be connected with 
Bilin gangi-na ‘ slave’ ; 

gatto ‘old’ goes perhaps back to Bilin ganita 
‘old’; 

mam”aéa, mamonéa ‘tooth, might be connected 
with Agau mdmaci ‘anything which serves 
to rub or brush the teeth’; 

witrab’o ‘hyena, wtrab ‘buda, magician,’ Galla 
worabesa (also in Gurage: Wolane worabd, 
Selti woraba, Harari woraba) ; ** 

bak”o ‘hen,’ yabak’o Sala ‘egg, literally ‘ child 
of egg,’ perhaps in relation with Galla bupa 
‘egg’; for Sala, see $10; ° 

qaq’o ‘tree, wood,’ perhaps related to Sidamo 
haqga ‘tree, wood’; 

kurraé ‘donkey,’ Sidamo harruééu. 


16. There are few Arabic loan-words, The 
word amunay ‘Moslem’ might be taken from 
Arabic mu’min ‘believer, Moslem,’ but it could 
also be taken from Amharic ma’miin ‘believer’ 
with the specification for ‘Moslem.’ For the 
numerals, see $17. 


**On the buda, his relation with the hyena and the 
magician, see M. Griaule, Le livre de recettes d’un dab- 
tara abyssin, pp. 139-142. 
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17. The numerals represent various elements, 
more or less deformed from Amharic, Ethiopic in 
general, and also Arabic. The numerals are: 


andina ‘one,’ Amharic and augmented by -na (see 
§ 2.2); 

git ‘two,’ Aymallal kit, Gogot k”et, some other 
Gurage languages have ket, all of them from 
the Semitic root kl’ (Amharic has huldt) ; 

talat ‘three, probably from an Arabic dialect 
(Amharic has sost) ; 

arba ‘four, probably from Arabic arba(‘), Am- 
haric has arat, some Gurage dialects have 
arbat ; 

ammas ‘ five,’ saddas ‘six,’ and wasar ‘ten’ show 
§ instead of s; the numerals for ‘five’ and 
‘six’ have a final -¢ in Ethiopic: ammast, 
saddast ; 

sdba ‘seven,’ without final ¢ as against sdbat of 
the Ethiopic languages ; 

simanya ‘eight,’ in Amharic it means ‘eighty’; 

zitina ‘nine, with final n instead of i of Am- 
haric and some Gurage dialects. 


18. There are finally several words the origin 
of which I was unable to trace. These words are 
most probably not altogether new creations. They 
are either Semitic-Ethiopic words so deformed as 
to be unrecognizable, or words of Cushitic origin. 
Unfortunately, our knowledge of the Cushitic 
vocabulary is limited and it is difficult to trace 
the origin of the obscure argot-words to any 
Cushitic word known to us. 

The words of obscure origin are: zarga ‘ chick- 
pea,’ Saddo ‘sickness, Sagge, Sag¥G ‘man,’ maga 
‘house,’ gdran ‘ good, pretty, new,’?™ tark”aSo ‘pep- 
per,’ b”ugga ‘animal, silly,’ tankab ‘violin,’ bam- 
but ‘ tanner,’ ¢abba ‘ meat,’ angato ‘ butter,’ adbar 
‘country,’ Sami ‘husband, tarrab ‘bird, guffo 
‘wife, woman,’ gurci ‘ millet,’ ?* anzata ‘ minstrel,’ 
tati ‘today,’ taqqgara ‘know,’ tagari ‘magician’ 
(active participle), wayyd ‘come,’ zaffa ‘there is,’ 
sdnnata ‘hit, break, *° Sokka ‘slaughter,’ té-wakka, 
tokka ‘spend the night,’ aSagqaqa ‘curse, insult,’ 
td-dama ‘go, run,’ mdddamiya ‘foot’ (instru- 
mental), tabydzzd ‘sleep,’ mabbeza ‘bed’ (place 
name), tallazd ‘say,’ ta-tallazd ‘speak, wdllaza 


27a Perhaps to be connected with Amh. gdr ‘mild’ 
with the suffix -an. 

28 It reminds one of the expression gaméa ‘millet’ of 
the merchants’ argot (see Merchants’ argot, p. 26). 

29 Also recorded as Sdénndta. 
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‘beg, cheat,’ wdllaz ‘minstrel’ (active participle 


‘he who begs’), taing”affafa ‘to dress,” qufts 


‘ dress.’ 


used with the suffixed pronouns to express the 


above bd-lale (13) 

add wdmmdri (6.2) 

all hullu (6.1) 

alone ¢abba (3) 

animal bveugga (18) 

answer miliggdsdé (4.7) 

arrive ddrinndsdé (4.2) 

ask sdyyiki (6.5) 

baby ¢canco (2.1, 13) 

bad tolo (12), tong (6.9) 

become tondé (6.1) 

bed mdbbeza (18) 

beer diéicco, dydéééo (6.7) 

beg wdllizié (18) 

belly kérso (2.1, 8) 

below bd-tati (13) 

bind qvawqidé (14) 

bird tarrab (18) 

bite bassai (6.8) 

blood barhan (9) 

boy Salwa (10) 

bread gas (6.9) 

break sdénnitdé (18) 

bride Sammurna (4.2) 

brother gvdbilla (8) 

‘buda’ wirab (15) 

butter galto (2.1,10), angato (18) 

buy gawwi (3) 

call térdnna (4.2) 

care, what do I—man édrrigaéa (3) 

cheat wdllézaé (18) 

chick-pea zarga (18) 

child galwa (10) 

church arga-n maga (7.1) 

coffee tilamydé (9) 

come wayyd (18) 

companion yd-sankve gvdbilla (8) 

confiscate wdsiggddé (4.7) 

converse té-lawwité (6.4) 

country adbar (18) 

cow minzo (2, 1, 13), zimmo (13) 

curse asaqqiqdé (18), rindggdmad (4. 
2) 

dance wdffiind (6.2) 

dark, be wdééimé (6.2) 

dawn tériébba (4.1) 

day ling (4.6), pass the... lawwé 
(3) 

devour bassdé (6.8) 

die té-qaééaé (13) 

disappear tdrdffa (4.1) 

dog éubbo (2. 1,3) 


Likewise obscure is the “support” sank 


donkey kurraé (15) 

down bé-tati (13) 

draw water qérdidda (4.1) 

dress tdngaffafé (18) noun, qufti 
(18) 

drink, fyéééa (6.7) 

drunk, get wdkkérdé (6.2) 

ear misimkya (4.8) 

eat bassad (6.8) 

egg yabakvo gala (15) 

eight simanya (17) 

end amalliqd (4.3) 

engender aéindcténd (13) 

enough, it is . , . for me yaqabbandl 
(3) 

enter gdndccaé (6.7) 

evening tama (3) 

exceed bdlinndétd (4.2) 

excellent kvanin (6.9) artu (3) 

exile sdérdiddidé (4.1) 

fall diwwiqé (3) 

father abbina (2.2) 

fear rydffi (3) 

festivity waggas (6.2) 

find annigé (3) 

finger kuééo (6.7,11) 

fire afnaé (9) 

five ammas (17) 

foolish tolo (12) 

foot mdddamiya (18) 

four arba (17) 

fruit faranfar (5.1) 

get up tébdragga (12) 

give band (4.2) 

go td-dama@ (18) 

go down wdrinnidé (4.2) 

go out tawwa (3) 

goat tyento (14) 

God arga (7.1) 

good gdran (18), artu (3), kvanin 
(6. 9) 

grass saransar (5.1) 

grind faraééa (4.1) 

hair cungo (14) 

hand kuééo (6.7,11) 

he sanku (18) 

head ¢ungo (14) 

hear sdmdkka (4.8) 

heart kérso (2.1,8) 

hen bakwo (15) 

here batih (6.1) 

hit siinndté (18) 


8° The merchants’ argot also uses a “ support ” for the 
subject personal pronoun; the “support” is haqq- (see 


Merchants’ argot, p. 22). 


subject personal pronoun: 
‘thou,’ sanku ‘he, and so on.*° 

19. List of words in alphabetical order. The 
number in parentheses indicates the section in 
which the word is treated. 


sankve ‘I,’ sankah 


honey akaééa (6.7) 

honeyed water akacéa (6.7) 

horse éabal (11, 13) 

house mdga (18) 

husband sami (18) 

hyena wirabvo (2.1, 15) 

I sankve (18) 

inherit wdsiggddaé (4.7) 

insult asaqqdqd (18) 

kill qgaéééaé (13) 

king urus, arus (9, 13) 

kiss, aéwamméd (6.9) 

know taqqaéraé (18) 

lack amatta (4.3) 

laugh amondcéaé (6.7) 

leave (imper.) gaz (6.6) 

let go walaiqqiqé (4.4) 

lie Sawwa (3) 

lift ndrissa (4.1) 

lip maéwamya (6.9), mabasa (6.8) 

look for wédffigdé (6.2) 

louse wamal (6.2) 

lyre warar (6.2) 

magician wirab (15), tagari (18) 

make astoné (6.1) 

man Sagge, Sag¥é (18) 

many maliq (13) 

master urus, arus (9, 13) 

meat éabba (18) 

milk farto (2.1,12) 

millet magangvGi (4.7), quréi (18) 

minstrel anzata (18), wdllaz (18), 
tatay (6.9) 

money gazna (13) 

Moslem amunay (16) 

mother ammana (2. 2,13) 

mouth afafna (2.2) 

mule éabal (11, 13) 

name samakka (4.8) 

new amaddis (4.3), géiran (18) 

night, spend the . . . té-wdkkd, tok- 
ka (18) 

nine zdéténa (17) 

nose aéanfa (3) 

now atun (6.1) 

old gatto (15) 

old man sgamag’ad (7) 

one andina (I7) 

open kdraffita (4.1) 

order amazzézé (4.3) 

pass amallifé (4.3) 

pay wakkifai (6.2) 
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pepper tarkvagso (18) 

please bunan (4.2) 

pleased, Iam... 
sin (5) 

potato dindz (6. 6) 

pretty gdran (18) 

quarrelled, they tdlattu (3) 

rain wacéo (6.7,11) 

receive td-liqqvdbd (3) 

red gayangi (5.1) 

refuse anga mossd (15) 

remain gazzdé (6.6) 

return td-médliggisdé (4.7) 

rifle tenzo (7) 

road dang’dé (7) 

run té-damé (18) 

sad, be amazzdind (4.3) 

salt dalankwo (2.1,8) 

satiated, be tobbdnd (6.3) 

sauce atwam (3) 

say talldzd (18) 

seat makkoydémya (6.10) 

see géssind (4.2,13) 

sell tyaffa (6.10) 

seven siba (17) 

shed dasandas (5.1) 

sheep bdnvo (6.3) 

sickness Saddo (2.1, 18) 


. déisisna mos- 


silly beugga (18) 

sing wdffind (6.2) 

sister altamma (13) 

sit down tdékoyyaémé (6.10) 

six saddas (17) 

slaughter Sokka (18) 

slave gunnaé (15) 

sleep tdbydzzeié (18) 

small manis (4.3) 

speak td-tallézé (18) 

spoon matéiwya (3) 

stay out gazzd (6.6) 

steal dydqqd (15) 

stick dangvaé (7), artab (3) 

strangle amanniqd (4.3) 

sun barhan (9) 

take wdsdggidé (4.7) 

tanner bambut (18) 

taste wémmisd (6.2) 

tear ananba (5, 10) 

ten wasar (17) 

tend wdbbdqd (6.2) 

thank you arga yawannalanr (4.2, 
a2) 

that dtiya (6.1) 

there bdtiya (6.1) 

there is zaffé (18) 

thief dyakko (2.1, 15) 





this yitih (6.1) 

three télat (17) 

throat langva (10) 

tie qvawqidd (18) 

today tati (18) 

toil wdliffa (4.4) 

tomorrow tdng (4.6) 

tooth mamvaéa, mamonéa (15) 
touch ndrékka (4.1) 

tree gaq’o (2.1,15) 

two git (17) 

up bd-lale (13) 

useful, be wdqqadmd (6.2) 
violin tankab (18) 

voice langva (10) 

wait liyydé (6.4) 

was, he nérrabé (3) 

wash té-kvaééai (15) 

water wacéo (6.7,11) 

weak, become wdékkimd (6.2) 
weaver waémmane (6.2) 
wedding sarang’o (2.1, 4.2) 
wife guffo (18) 

with raga (3) 

woman guffo (18), sitto (2.1) 
wood gag”o (15) 

work sdrdinna (4.2) 

you sankah (18) 





BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Old Persiun kunautiy : Sanskrit Srnoti 


In Language, XVIII (1942), 79-82, Roland 
G. Kent* has given a convincing explanation of 
the OP forms kunautiy, akunavam, etc. (stem 
kunau- ‘to do’), which, corresponding to Avestan 
kar?nao'ti and Skt. krnéti, adkrnavam, and ex- 
isting beside OP karta-* ‘done,’ a-kariyata (impf. 
pass. 3d pl.), ca-ar-iya (pf. opt. act. 3d sg.), ete. 
(root kar-, kr- ‘to do’) seemed to show an OP 
development of r>w in this case. But, since we 
have no other instances of this development—the 
OP verb corresponding to Av. varenav-, Skt. 
vrnav- (vrnéti) being varnav- (varnavatim, var- 
navataiy, varnavataiy), not *vwnav-* — Kent is 
certainly right in assuming that *krnautiy, ete. 
was transformed into kunautiy, etc. by the influ- 
ence of resembling verb forms such as *tunautiy 
‘is powerful’ (cf. OP tunuvant- ‘ powerful, a 
former participle) and *gunautiy ‘hears,’ the 
corresponding word to Av. s“runao'tt ‘hears’; by 
chance this *cunautiy is not extant in the OP 
inscriptions. 

In Old Persian, therefore, there was a deep 
mutual influence between these Aryan verbs, 
which are kunautiy, *cunautiy, *tunautiy in OP, 
karenao'ti and s“runao'ti in Av., krnéti and Srnétt 
in Skt. But, I think, this influence existed in 
Sanskrit also. Skt. srnéti, the present tense of 
the root sru- ‘to hear’ (cf. Greek xAv-rds, ete.) 
is a quite abnormal form. Av. s“runao‘ti points 
to an Indic *srunéti. This form would also be 
the correct one; ef. kr-néti, dhii-noti, ci-néti and 
their roots kr-, dhii-, ci-. The later Indic lan- 
guages, moreover, as will be shown below, do not 
continue the form Srndéti, but likewise point to 
*Srundti. Several explanations have been offered 
of that fact: interpreting Srndti either as an 


1Cf. also his Old Persian: Grammar, Texts, Lexicon 
(New Haven, 1950), p. 27a. 

?In writing OP karta- (etymologically = krta-), etc., 
I follow Kent’s article. 

* Other examples of this development, which Herzfeld 
had stated, are refuted by Kent, Lang. XVIII, 80-81. 

*F. de Saussure, Mémoire sur le systéme primitif des 
voyelles dans les langues indo-européennes (1879), 
p. 244. 


infixed *hl-ne-u-ti (:*klu-)* and connecting it 
with Celtic forms,’ or as having lost the -u- of 
Sru° by dissimilation (*Sru-nu° > srnu°),® as a 
form of another root than Sru-,’ and so on. 

An important fact bearing on this question is 
given by the Middle Indic languages, which show 
the following “continuers” of Srndti: Pali sunott, 
sunati, Sauraseni sunddi, Magadhi gunddi, Maha- 
rastri sunai, Jaina-Maharastri suwnai, Ardha- 
Magadhi sunantwu (imp. 3d pl.), and in “ Asokan” 
Shahbazgarhi sruneyu, Mansehra Sruney[u], Gir- 
nar srundru.2 Whether the Asokan forms are, as 
Johansson thinks,® secondary, or not, at any rate 
the fact that att Middle Indic languages without 
any exception show -u-, seems to demand an 
original *srunéti,?° because a primary Srndti would 
have resulted in Middle Indic *sanoti and *sinoti 
at least as often as in *swnoti. And since, in my 


opinion, Middle Indic speech goes back to Vedic 
times, we can assume that this *sunott (*sundti) 
‘hears,’ coming from *Srunéti (cf. Av. s“runao'‘ti), 
existed already in the popular speech of the Vedic 


poets. They had to transform it into Sanskrit, 
according to the rules they knew. One way of 
re-Sanskritizing was the regular *srunéli, a way 
that was later followed in BHS Srunati.“ 


5 Cf. R. Thurneysen, KZ, LI (1923), 58; C. J. S. Mar- 
strander, Observations sur les présents indo-européens a 
nasale infiwée en celtique (1924), pp. 19, 65. 

®T, Scheftelowitz, KZ, LIII (1925), 266; also Kent, 
loc. cit., p. 80. 

7 Bartholomae, for example, derived ér-néti from IE 
*kel- besides *qel- in Skt. kdr-nah ‘ear’ (IF, III, 181); 
on other proposals, see F. B. J. Kuiper, Die indoger- 
manischen Nasalprdsentia (1937), p. 90 and n. 3. 

8 Cf. T. Michelson, KZ, XLIII (1910), 351. On the 
change between the 5th and 9th (-nd-) verb classes in 
Middle Indic, see Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit- 
Sprachen (1900), §§ 502-505. 

® Shahbazgarhi II.85; ef. also Kuiper, Die indoger- 
manischen Nasalprasentia, p. 90, n. 2. 

10 Cf. O. Keller, KZ, XXXIX (1906), 158 f.; M. Mayr- 
hofer, Handbuch des Pali (1951), § 114, n. 1. 

11, Edgerton, Lang., XIII (1937), 112.— This re- 
Sanskritization would have belonged to the “. . . gewiss 
zahlreichen Fallen, wo bei dieser Umsetzung das Rich- 
tige getroffen wurde . . .” (Wackernagel, Altindische 
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But there was still another way of re-Sanskrit- 
izing. Besides *sunoti (*sundti) there existed in 
the popular Middle Indic of the Vedic period a 
*kunoti (*kundtt) ‘does,’ coming from Skt. krnéte 
and preserved in Maharastri and Jaina-Maha- 
rastri kunai, Jaina-Sauraseni kunadi, Ardha- 


Magadhi kunai, Apabhramsa kunahu.?* While in 


Grammatik, I [1896], p. liii, with quotation of Benfey, 
Indien, p. 248). 

12 Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, § 508. 
Middle Indic *kunu (imp. 2d sg.) as pre-form of Vedic 
kuru is also assumed by Wackernagel, Altindische 
Grammatik, I, XIX. On other instanees of the Middle 
Indic sound development r > a, i, u already in Vedic 
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OP, as Kent has shown, *cunautiy transformed 
*krnautiy into kunautiy, Indic went the other way. 
Here the “right” re-Sanskritization of *kunott 
to krnéti led to the “wrong” one of *sunoti to 
Srnéti. But in both languages, in Old Persian and 
in Sanskrit, the two verbs were closely connected 
and influenced each other. 


MANFRED MAYRHOFER 
UNIVERSITY OF GRAz, AUSTRIA 
times, cf., for example, Vedic sithird- < *érthird-, on 


which see recently P. Tedesco, Word, III (1947), pp. 
82-83. 





Some Bibliographical Material Additional to Carolyn Denman’s “Jade: a Comprehensive 
Bibliography” 


Of the sixty-four additions listed below, twenty- 
one have appeared since the publication of Carolyn 
Denman’s “ Jade: a Comprehensive Bibliography ” 
in Vol. 65 of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. In their selection the emphasis has been 
laid principally upon material relating to early 
jades so that relevant matter may be tabulated 
conveniently for those engaged in research in this 
field of archaeology in China. Professor Karlgren’s 
work upon the texts which refer frequently to the 
ceremonial uses of jade cannot be omitted from a 
check-list of this kind. 8. H. Hansford’s valuable 
list of Chinese sources is given in his Chinese 
Jade Carving (London, 1950) and R. S. Jenyns’ 
Chinese Archaic Jades in the British Museum 
(1951) has a useful list of references with the 
good collotype illustrations. 


The Jades archaiques de Chine has been listed 
under the name of Professor Paul Pelliot, to whom 
the credit for its production was due. 


Mademoiselle David has kindly consented to 
the inclusion of an entry for her catalogue of the 
Guimet jades. 


Abbreviations used are as follows: — 


JRAS Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (Lon- 


don). 

JWCBRS Journal of the West China Border Research 
Society (Chengtu). 

BMFEA Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern An- 
tiquities (Ostasiatiske Samlingarna. Stock- 
holm). 


OCS Oriental Ceramic Society (London). 


Andersson, J. G. 

XV (1943). 
“The Site of Chu Chia Chai,” BMFEA, XVII 
(1945). 

Ardenne de Tizac, J. H. d’. Les Arts de VAsie — Les 
animaugz dans Vart chinois. (Paris, 1923.) 

Ars Asiatica VII. “ Documents d’art chinois de la col- 
lection Osvald Siren.” (Paris, 1925.) [Jade 
objects, Pls. XXX-XXXVII]. 

Biot, E. Le Tcheou-li, ou Rites des Tcheou. 
1851.) 

Chéng Té-K‘un. “Chinese Jade. An exhibition at 
Chengtu,” West China Union University Museum 
Guidebook, Series No. 1. (Chengtu, 1945.) 

“ Jade,” China Review (1948). 

. “The Royal Tomb of Wang Chien,” Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies (1944-45), 235-40. 

“The T‘ai-P‘ing-Ch‘ang Culture,” Hsieh-Ta 
Journal of Chinese Studies [Foochow], I (1949), 
67-81. 

David, Madeleine. “Jades de la Chine ancienne au 
Musée Guimet.” (Unpublished. ) 

Dye, D. S. “Some Ancient Circles, Squares, Angles 
and Curves in Earth and in Stone in Szechwan, 
China,” JWCBRS, IV (1930-31), 97-105. 

Erkes, E. “Idols in Pre-Buddhist China,” 
Asiae, III, 1 (1928). 

Ferguson, J. C. “ Editorial Comments on a Jade Half 
Disk (with illustration),” China Journal, IX, 5 

(1928), 231. 

“Jade Foot Measure,” Ti‘en Hsia Monthly, 
IV, 4 (April, 1937), 391-92. One illustration. 

Gieseler, G. “Etudes d’archéologic chinoise. Les Jou- 
yi,’ Revue Archéologique, 5e serie, t. VIII (1918), 
110-30. 

Les Pei-yu, ou les jades suspendus & la cein- 
ture. (1918.) See pp. 272-285. 
“Le Mythe du dragon en Chine,” Revue Archéo- 
logique, 5e serie, t. VI (1917), 104-70. 


“ Prehistory of the Chinese,” BMFEA, 


(Paris, 


Artibus 
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——. “La Tablette Tsong du Tcheou-li,” Revue 
Archéologique, 5e serie, t. II (1915), 126. 
——. “Les Symboles de jade dans le Taoisme, Revue 

de Vhistoire des religions (1932). 

Goette, J. “Jade and Men in Life and Death,” Tien 
Hsia Monthly, III, 1 (Aug., 1936). 

Graham, D.C. ‘A Preliminary Report of the Hanchow 
Excavation,” JWCBRS, VI (1933-34), 114-32. 

Hansford, S. H. “Catalogue of the exhibition of Chi- 

nese Jades from April 14th-June 9th, 1948,” 

Transactions of OCS, XXIII (1947-48), 46-50. 

11 pl. (Also published separately.) 

Chinese Jade Carving. (London, 1950.) 

——. “The Disposition of Ritual Jades in Royal 
Burials of the Chou Dynasty,” JRAS, Parts 3 
and 4 (1949), 138-42. 

——. “Jade and the Kingfisher,” Oriental Art, I, 1 
(1948), 12-17. 

——. “Two Inscribed Jades,” Transactions of the 
OCS, XXIII (1947-48), 29-30. One illustration. 

Hentze, C. Mythes et symboles lunaires (Chine an- 

cienne, civilisations anciennes de V Asie, peuples 

limitrophes du Pacifique). (Anvers, 1932). 

Objets rituels, croyances et dieux de la Chine 

antique et de l’Amerique. (Antwerp, 1936.) 

Huang Po Ts‘un. Jade. (Note to supplement, “ Illus- 
trating a Few Interesting Pieces of Bronze, Cera- 
mics and Jade” to Chinese Pictorial Art by E. A. 
Strehlneek). (Shanghai, 1914.) 

Jenyns, R. S. Chinese archaic jades in the British 
Museum. (British Museum, 1951.) XXI pp., 40 
pls. 

Karlgren, B. “The Authenticity of Ancient Chinese 
Texts,’ BMFEA, I (1929). 

——. “The Early History of the Chou-li and Tso 
Chuan Texts,” BMFEA, III (1931). 

———. “Some Fecundity Symbols in Ancient China,” 
BMFBRA, II (1930). 

——. “Some Ritual Objects of Prehistoric China,” 
BMFEA, XIV (1942). 

———. “Some Weapons and Tools of the Yin Dyn- 
asty,” BMFEA, XVII (1945). 

Loo, C. T. Inc. An Eahibition of Chinese Archaic Jades 
. . . Arranged for Norton Gallery of Art, West 

Palm Beach, Florida. (Jan. 20-Mar. 1, 1950.) 








Michel, H. “ Les Jades astronomiques chinois,”’ Bulletin 
des Musées Royaugx dart et d’histoire (1947). 
Illus. 


——. “Astronomical Jades,” Oriental Art, II, 4 
(Spring, 1950). 

Minneapolis, Institute of Arts. “ Archaic Jades in the 
Pillsbury Collection,” Bulletin of the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts, XIX, 14 (April 5, 1930), 68. 

——. “Carved Jades of Shang and Chou, Bulletin 
of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, XXXI, 33 
(Dee., 1942), 114-19. 

Minneapolis, Walker Art Center. Jades of the T. B. 
Walker collection at the Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. (Minneapolis, 19?) 


Minns, E. H. “The Art of the Northern Nomads.” 
(Reprinted from the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, XXVIII [1942]). 

Palmgren, N. Selected Chinese Antiquities from the 
Collection of Gustav Adolf, Crown Prince of 
Sweden. (Stockholm, 1948.) 

Pelliot, P. Jades archaiques de Chine appartenant @ 
M.C.T. Loo. (1925.) 

Pope-Hennessy, U. A Jade Miscellany. (1946.) 

Read, Sir C. H. “Siberian Bronzes and Chinese Jade,” 
Man, XVII (1917), 1-4. 

Roerich, J. N. “The Animal Style among the Nomad 
Tribes of Northern Tibet,” Scythica, III (1930). 

Rostovtzeff, M. I. The Animal Style in South Russia 
and China, Princeton Monographs in Art and 
Archaeology, XIV. (Princeton, 1929.) 

“L’Art greco-sarmate et l’art chinois de l’epo- 

que des Han,” Arethuse, No. 3 (April, 1924). 

“Le Centre de l’Asie, la Russie, la Chine et 

le style animal,” Scythica, I (1929). 

——. “Le Porte-épée des Iraniens et des Chinois,” 
in L’Art Buzantin chez les Slaves: Les Balkans 
(1930), Chap. 2, p. 257. 

Salmony, A. “A Chinese Jade Bear of the Early Han 
Period,” Artibus Asiae, X, 4 (1947), 257. 
——. “The Cicada in Ancient Chinese Art,” Con- 

noisseur, XCI, 379 (March, 1933), 174. 

———. “The Identification of an Ancient Chinese 
Jade,” Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, XV (1947), 77-83. 

Siren, O. A History of Early Chinese Art (London, 

1929). The prehistoric and pre-Han periods, III 

The Chou Period, V Jade. 

A History of early Chinese Art (London, 1930). 

The Han period, IV Jade. 

——. Kinas Konst under tre artusenden. (Stock- 
holm, 1942). Vol. I. 

Sullivan, D. M. “Excavation of the Royal Tomb of 
Wang Chien,” Transactions of the OCS, XXIII 
(1947-48), 16-26, 4 plates. 

Toronto Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. Jades 
from the Collection of Wu ta-ch‘éng. (Bulletin 
No. 9. [Jan. 1930]). 

Trever, C. Excavations in Northern Mongolia (1924- 
1925). (Leningrad, 1932.) 

Wenley, A.G. “ Early Chinese Jade,” Scientific Monthly, 
LXIII (1946), 341-47. 

Wong, K. C. “Ancient Jades: Marvels of Chinese 
Civilisation, with Explanatory Notes and [llus- 
trations,” China Journal, VII (1927), 58-69, 
117-123, 176-181, 222-228, 284-287; VIII (1928), 
118-121; XIV (1931), 6-7. 

——. “Ancient Chinese Jades,” China Journal, XVI 
(1932), 157-58. One plate. 

Yetts, W. P. “A Chinese Scabbard Jade,” Burlington 
Magazine, Oct., 1926, p. 197. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Methods in Structural Linguistics. By ZELLIG 
S. Harris. Pp. xvi-+ 384. Chicago: UNt- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO PrREss, 1951. $7.50. 


Zellig Harris says that his book is “ explicitly 
limited to questions of distribution, i.e. of the 
freedom of occurrence of portions of an utterance 
relative to each other” (p. 5). It is, however, the 
publisher rather than the author who promises 
(on the dust jacket) that this book encompasses 
“the major ideas and methods of the new lin- 
guistics.” The present brief review can do little 
more than point out (1) that the author does 
indeed keep within the boundary of relevance 
which he sets up for linguistic analysis; and (2) 
that he also, though quite incidentally, satisfies 
his publisher’s hope and promise: he becomes the 
spokesman for the “new linguistics” which may 
be said to have had its opening on the American 
stage in 1933 (with the publication of Leonard 
Bloomfield’s Language). 

The boundary of relevance which characterizes 
the new linguistics is neither new nor restricted to 
linguists. Nor has it heretofore been limited to 
mathematics in general or to mathematical logic. 
It is, for example, also the distinguishing mark 
of poetry explication — “ an examination of a work 
of literature for a knowledge of each part, for the 
relation of these parts to each other, and for their 
relation to the whole.”* Accordingly, it is not 
the fact of distribution or the concentration on 
any particular operand which distinguishes lin- 
guistic analysis from, say, literary explication. 
Rather, it is the nature of the minimum classes 
which are distributed; for linguistics, these are 
phonemes and morphemes. 

What is really new in the new linguistics is the 
way in which it analyzes morphemes.? Bloomfield’s 





*George Warren Arms and Joseph Marshall Kuntz, 
Poetry Explication: A Checklist of Interpretation since 
1925 of British and American Poems, Past and Present 
(New York, 1950). 

* We are now offering phonemics, as a matter of course, 
to the grandchildren of the scholars who discovered that 
phonemic writing was more accurate and more revelatory 
of a given language than phonetic writing. A pre- 
phonemic treatment of language would be regarded by 


procedure was from utterance to morpheme—from 
a slice of a given language which a given infor- 
mant may have spoken at any one time (the utter- 
ance) to partial sequences thereof, that is, to the 
analysis of the immediate constituents of each 
partial until all the morphemes of the whole utter- 
ance were discovered. In most field work investi- 
gation, the procedure is two-directional: first, 
from word to morpheme (a word is taken as a 
segment of an actual utterance which an infor- 
mant will repeat in isolation, but a morpheme may 
be a segment of a word) ; and secondly, from word 
to various word sequences — up to and including 
the whole utterance. This two-directional pro- 
cedure is used by the reviewer, but is not an inno- 
vation of his; it was already used by Franz Boas 
a half century ago, and followed by Edward Sapir 
as well as by those of us who demonstrate Field 
Methods in Linguistics at the various Linguistic 
Institutes —in short, the two-directional pro- 
cedure appears to be generally used by those who 
investigate a living language by eliciting forms 
from a bilingual informant. Like Bloomfield, 
Harris prefers a procedure which is one-directional, 
but in a direction opposite to Bloomfield’s: from 
morpheme to utterance. For purposes of pre- 
sentation, there can be little doubt but that the 
one-directional procedure is more elegant than the 
two-directional procedure, and that the procedure 
from morpheme to utterance offers fewer oppor- 
tunities for arbitrary choices than does analysis 
by immediate constituents. 

Though complete agreement is lacking in pro- 
cedural directions, all workers in the new lin- 
guistics seem agreed to stop with the utterance 
as the largest domain in linguistic analysis. This 
is surely a premature stopping place. The next 
larger domain might be called THE CONVERSA- 
TIONAL SPAN, but this would involve more than 


our third generation students as something quaint — 
much as a biological student would regard a cataclysmic 
or other pre-evolutionary explanation of diversity in 
flora and fauna. Certainly the vast majority of workers 
devoted to linguistic analysis are today writing pho- 
nemically; those few who are not are branded as 
incompetent. 
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one person and hence would tend to introduce 
what is social or cultural into the operations of 
linguistic analysis. (As matters stand, the social 
and cultural are sometimes included in the new 
linguistics, by definition, but not by actual opera- 
tion.) If the maximum domain of analysis could 
be expanded to the CONVERSATIONAL SPAN, an en- 
tirely different approach could be made to the 
difficult ambiguity examples which are found in 
single utterances of single speakers—ambiguities 
which are not quite resolved by combinatorial 
morpheme analysis of the utterance. Giving the 
example rumor and roomer, Harris says “ we can- 
not distinguish the two in That’s just a a 
(p. 258; and p. 352 for longer stretches of speech 
than utterances). 

If the largest slice selected for analytical opera- 
tions is to be the utterance, then we had better 
speak cautiously of a slice out of a known corpus 
rather than a slice out of a given language. The 
corpus contains, by definition, actually recorded 
utterances; the given language is a probability 
statement. Utilizing a restricted corpus for each 
particular language being discussed, Harris tends 
to set up his morpheme classes as coordinate; 
thus, he may set up N for noun stems, V for verb 
stems, Q for suffixes, P for prefixes. To the re- 
viewer, this is an outcome of over-modesty, of 





acknowledging that we know less (only what is 
recorded in our corpus) than we do actually know 
(our recorded corpus of expository texts, as before, 
plus short utterances frequently elicited but only 
occasionally recorded, plus conversational snatches 
often overheard). Surely, the uncountable number 
of instances of V and N will justify some such 
non-coordinate terminology as MAJOR MORPHEME 
cLASsES for these, as against the exactly countable 
number of instances of MINOR MORPHEME CLASSES, 
as prefixes and suffixes. 

The terminology which I have just suggested 
and Harris’ preferred coordinate terminology — 
and all other statements of this general order — 
are convertible, one into the other, rather than 
being contradictory; they are non-unique rather 
than unique. This exemplifies what is perhaps the 
most attractive characteristic of the new linguis- 
tics—its tolerance of more than one way of analyz- 
ing or of talking about analysis. and its ability 
to take advantage of any operation or any state- 
ment: to experiment with the relative merits of 
these. Relative merit is measured first by com- 
pactness, secondly by inspectability, and thirdly 
by clarity (listed in that order by Harris). 


C. F. VorcEeLin 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 





Les Inscriptions d’ Asoka, traduites et commentées 
par JuLEsS Biocu. Pp. 2167; map. Paris: 
Société p’Eprrion “Les BELLtEs Lettres,” 
1950. 


This book is most welcome and fills a real need.? 
It does not attempt to rival or replace Hultzsch’s 
monumental edition, with its almost over-elaborate 


* Actually 299, since 90 to 172 incl. are double pages, 
presenting translation and text on opposite pages num- 
bered identically. — Abbreviations used in this review: 
B. = Bloch; BHS = Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit; sec- 
tion numbers after this refer to the numbered sections 
of my forthcoming Grammar, and Dict. = my forth- 
coming BHS Dictionary; H. = Hultzsch, Inscriptions 
of Asoka (Oxford, 1925); KP = Kdésyapa Parivarta; 
MSV = Milasarvastivida-vinaya; Mv = Mahdvastu; 
Ud = Uddnavarga. 

? Another attempt to fill it has appeared almost simul- 


apparatus, its grammatical sketches of each set of 
inscriptions, and its complete scholarly introduc- 
tion and commentary. But for most scholars H. 
is prohibitively expensive; they have to use it in, 
or borrow it from, libraries. Now we have in a 
single small volume virtually all the published 
inscriptions (even a couple that are not in H., 
because discovered since his day), handily pre- 
sented with the several versions one above another 
for easy comparison, with a translation on the 
opposite page, footnotes calling attention to most 





taneously in India: Edicts of Asoka (Priyadarsin), with 
English translation by G. Srinivasamurti and A. N. 
Krishna Aiyangar, and an introduction by K. V. Ran- 
gaswami Aiyangar. Madras: Adyar Library, 1950. Pp. 
xliii + 147. Price, boards Rs. 2, cloth Rs. 3. I know 
this, so far, only from a review in the Journal of the 
Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, VII, 339. 
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of the serious difficulties, and a complete word- 
index; also with a brief but excellent bibliography, 
a judicious introduction, and an “introduction 
linguistique ” which is a sort of composite gram- 
matical sketch. This sketch, in only 46 small pages, 
presents a skilfully selective summary of the gram- 
mar of all the inscriptions, with due attention to 
important dialectic variations. 

The unique interest of Asoka’s inscriptions as 
amazing human documents makes it always an 
exciting experience to read them with care. The 
edict on religious toleration alone is enough to 
put to shame the whole history of European civili- 
zation. Linguistically, too, they are of the utmost 
importance. No better guide for this spiritual and 
linguistic pilgrimage could be found than Pro- 
fessor Bloch. I have profited greatly and in many 
ways by the careful study I have given to his book. 
It has, incidentally, enabled me to introduce a 
number of last-minute improvements in my forth- 
coming BHS Grammar and Dictionary. It is, on 
the whole, an extremely convenient, useful, able, 
and admirable book. None of what follows here 
should be interpreted as indicating any doubt in 
my mind on that score. But a critic must criticize. 
I shall begin with one point of general planning, 
where it seems to me the usefulness of the book 
could easily have been increased. 

M. Bloch (p. 5) calls his work “une édition 
pédagogique ” ; one of its two main aims is “ mettre 
les étudiants philologues en état de consulter avec 
aisance et critique les travaux des spécialistes.” 
This seems to promise not only critical discussions 
of doubtful and disputed points, but references to 
previous scholarly discussions thereof; in short, 
an outline history of Asokan interpretation, in so 
far as it remains relevant and useful today. Now, 
B.’s notes do, indeed, usually call attention to 
troublesome and doubtful points (not always; 
notes seem clearly needed, e. g., on mefiati 132. 2, 
and devinampine 132.5). It is abundantly clear 
that he commands the literature, and has assimi- 
lated it as one would expect of so great a scholar. 
But only too often his translation and notes either 
(1) merely state the author’s view, not even indi- 
cating whether it is original or, if not, from whom 
derived; or (2) mention the views of others, but 
anonymously, and without reference. The author 
naturally and properly bases his edition on H.; 
but divergences of interpretation from H.. and 
even from any earlier writers mentioned by H., 


are by no means always signalized, still less identi- 
fied as to origin. This reviewer has been at some 
pains to compare B. with H. and others, trying to 
estimate how many of B.’s innovations (relative 
to H.) are original with him. Many are, unques- 
tionably; but it is often hard to be sure in any 
particular case. That the explanation of cu adopted 
by B. (p. 82) goes back to Michelson can be dis- 
covered from H. lxxiii, note 2. His correct inter- 
pretation, which I heartily welcome, of likhapapita 
(etc.), p. 91, n. 4 and 172 “j’ai donné V’ordre de 
faire graver cette inscription,” was first (as far 
as I know) proposed and defended in Language, 
XXII, 100 ($18) ; it is at least not in H. 

The texts are all transcribed in the Latin alpha- 
bet. Single consonants of the Brahmi alphabet 
are written double when B. believes this represents 
the actual pronunciation, in the text, but not in 
the Index; this may cause some confusion to 
students. Kharosthi single consonants are left 
single everywhere. Lines of the original inscrip- 
tions are sometimes referred to, but are not indi- 
cated in B.’s text. Inexperienced users of this 
book will be mystified by “K. XIII 1. 18” and 
“Girnar XII 8” (pp. 53, 61), or “7 1. 23” (p. 64; 
this means line 23 of the Seventh Pillar Edict, 
Delhi-Topra; B. uses Roman numerals for the 14 
Rock Edicts, Arabic for the 7 Pillar Edicts, tho 
I have failed to note any specific statement to that 
effect). I have found no warning that one must 
refer to some older edition to find these references. 
It would have been more convenient to refer to 
page and line of Bloch’s own text (the lines of 
which are numbered). There are some other 
unevennesses, suggestive of haste. For example, 
sometimes the same passage is interpreted differ- 
ently in the grammar and in the translation: 
tehi (va[t|tavyam) is called a dative on p. 61, 
“il faut leur dire,” but is translated as an instru- 
mental on p. 124, “(les dévots) doivent dire.” 
Again, p. 64 presents anuve[k]khamdane as nom. 
absolute, but this interpretation is specifically re- 
jected p. 169, n. 10. On p. 76, § 41, “on a cru 
reconnaitre . . . [opt.] stydti etc. Il semble plus 
probable qu’il faille admettre ici ti (skr. iti ...)”; 
but p. 119, n. 7 seems to recognize that siydati 
immediately followed by t makes this theory 
unacceptable; I may add that the opt. siyati is 
confirmed by BHS, § 29.41. (I know, however, 
by sad personal experience, how easy it is to let 
such inconsistencies get by.) There are, indeed, 
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very few references in the “introduction linguis- 
tique” to the following text and interpretation, 
and one of them seems to be an error: p. 70, 
“édit I, note 3” does not concern the matter re- 
ferred to. The map, borrowed from another work, 
does not locate quite all ASokan sites, and uses 
spelling conventions somewhat different from 
Bloch’s. 

Now a few cases of difference of opinion on 
interpretations. P. 62: bahune (jana[s]si dya- 
[t]ta@) seems to me proved loc. by the close parallel, 
just below, bahukesu (pdnasatasaha[s|sesu dya- 
[¢]#a). This is confirmed by pundvasune, which 
B. describes (p. 167, n. 10) as “locatif pour le 
sens, gén. dat. pour la forme (!), comme les mots 
voisins,” a statement which bewilders me; only 
locative nouns (in “forme” as well as “sens”!) 
adjoin pundvasune; Bloch himself recognizes the 
preceding Ti[s]sdye as loc. (§ 26, p. 66), and the 
next words are tisu cétummdasisu. BHS also has 
Mahdvastune, loc. This ending is explained in 
my BHS §§ 12. 2, 3, 39. 

P. 7%: I do not believe in “subjunctives” in 
-ati in any Middle Indic (BHS §§ 27. 4 ff.) ; these 
are indicative forms, which can have such mean- 
ings; so BHS gihasi (Mv iii. 4.1), § 27.5; for 
the a, see on p. 123, n. 10 below. Note hoti, cer- 
tainly indic., B. 149. 14, in one version, where all 
parallels have hotu or siyd. 

P. 82: Vedic va (= vai) u seems implausible 
as a source for Shah. vo; better = evo (AV), 
with Biihler, H.; cf. Pali va = eva. 

P. 90, n. 3: B. regards Priyadarsin as an adj. 
epithet ; I still prefer the usual view that it is an 
alternative name for Asoka. 

P. 92, n. 13: ekatya needs no asterisk; it is 
very common in BHS. 

P. 93, n. 4: @& with ace., “une construction 
védique,” unlikely; rather, the ending -7 is abl. 
(or any oblique case), as in BHS, §§ 10. 65-69. 

P. 104, lines 22-25: anuba(m)dha seems to be 
rendered “sils sont irresponsables”; a note, at 
least, seems needed to make this comprehensible. 


P. 104, n. 13: Lin Li-kouang misquotes the 
KP, which has paligodhau in prose but bodhe, 
oniy, in verse; Tib. (chags ‘love, passion, attach- 
ment,’ exactly as for -godhaw in prose) indicates 
that godhe should be read; Pali (Thomas, JRAS 
1915, 103) has palibodha, but not BHS;; there is no 
record anywhere else of bodha in such a meaning. 





P. 111, n. 7: a greater difficulty than any ad- 
mitted by B. seems to me his taking as a sub- 
stantivized adj. (“important”) the word badham, 
known only as an adverb (except stem bddha- in 
comp. and balhe once RV). 

P. 112, n. 7, line 7: “alt]ta@ pour yatra”; 
why not for atra, with Biihler, H.? 

P. 114, lines 5-6 of transl.: “ Méme s’il faut 
les faire, de pareilles cérémonies sont peu utiles”; 
better, essentially with H., “while of course cere- 
monies have to be performed, yet it is clear that 
such ceremonies are of little value.” 

samya(k)-pratipa[t]tt pp. 115.6, 120.9 (also 
sampatipa[t]ti, 171.21), “les égards”; 127.6, 
“la courtoisie parfaite”; so also H., “ proper 
courtesy.” A romanticization; even Asoka did 
not enjoin “courtesy” towards slaves, but only 
“proper, correct behavior” (so essentially V. 
Smith, Biihler). BHS pratipatti and Pali pati- 
patti mean primarily “behavior” in general (as 
a neutral term), but far oftener “ proper, correct, 
approved behavior.” Standard Skt. pratipatti may, 
to be sure, mean “ehrenvolles Verfahren ... , 
Ehrenerweisung” (BR s.v., 7), but no one will 
suggest that Asoka recommended that towards 
slaves (that is what Asoka calls apaciti, towards 
gurus, Rock Ed. IX). 

P. 119, n. 8: parisrava, “mauvais penchant,” 
but H. “ danger,” which is right. The word = Pali 
parissaya; in BHS it appears as both parisraya 
(like Pali; Ud xiv.13) and parisrava (like Aso- 
kan; MSV ii. 185.3), both in the same verse as 
Pali Dhp. 328 (parissaya) ; parisravah also MSV 
i.11.11. In my Dict. I have suggested that the 
form in -srava is due to folk-etymological asso- 
ciation with Skt. parisrava. 

P. 123, n. 10: upahandati, neither subjunctive 
nor 9th class present, but indic. (= aberrant Skt. 
and BHS hanati) with lengthened thematic vowel, 
as often (chiefly, to be sure, in verses) in BHS; 
see above on p. 77, and BHS §§ 27. 1ff. 

P. 125, n. 5: there is no *vydya, whereas aviya 
(with Senart, H.) not only derives fairly easily 
from Skt. ava-i, but actually exists in AMg., ina 
meaning not too remote, tho technically Jain. 

P. 126, n. 6: “anusaya ‘obsession,’ anusocana 
‘regret”” No *anusaya exists (Kalsi s graphic 
for s); can B. mean anything but anusaya? This 
in Skt. means precisely “regret.” Perhaps B. was 
thinking of Pali anusaya, BHS anusgaya “(evil) 
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propensity, disposition ”; but that word cannot be 
intended here. 

P. 129, n. 17%: surely avatrapeyu is directly 
derivable from Skt. apatrapate, with v for p. In 
the same line (19) of the text, I do not see how 
(na ca) hamieyasu (correctly described as opt. 
passive, §40) can be rendered “(de fagon qu’ils 
...) cessent de tuer”; surely it must mean “ may 
not be killed” (H.). This rather spoils B.’s other- 
wise attractive (and new, as far as I know) inter- 
pretation of the rest of the sentence. I wish I 
dared render “that they (the foresters) may be 
ashamed, and they (the animals) may not be 
killed”; but I am afraid this is too violent, 
even though neither men nor animals, but only 
“forests,” atavi(yo), were the objects of anuneti 
anunijhapeti above (“ pacifies and converts,” H.; 
“concilie et ... préche,” B.). 

P. 162,n.1: kiyam = kiyan; lack of this stem 
in Pali is more than counterbalanced by its oc- 
currence in BHS, and that too in non-Skt. uses, 
so that it cannot be late Sanskritization. 


P. 164, line 1, notes 1 and 2: rather with H.; 
vi, “or,” indicates contrast between abhihdle (re- 
ward) and damde (punishment), whereas B. ren- 
ders “juger e¢ punir.” Pali attddhipateyya (see 
CPD) is closer than Vedic adhipatya to a[t]ta- 
patiye and supports the meaning of B.’s note 
(end H.). 

P. 170, n. 12: udupdina, also BHS; the second 
wu (for Skt. a) explained by Senart (Mv i. 547) 
and H. as due to assimilation. 

P. 171, top, and n. 19: pativisittham seems to 
me exactly equal to the same word in Pali, except 
that here it is an adverbial acc.: “in particular 
(special) ways (for each sect).” 

P. 171, below: “ Ainsi se sont répandues et se 


répandront Vobéissance . . .” etc.; but su[s]su- 


sdya etc. are oblique case forms, probably instr. ; 
render, “they (the people; Joke) have grown 
(increased) and will grow in obedience. .. .” 

P. 172, n. 25: mi[j]jha[t]ti — nidhyapti, 
which needs no asterisk ; it is well known in BHS, 
and means “profound meditation as leading to 
comprehension ”; sometimes “ comprehension,” as 
the result, seems to obscure, to the point of oblite- 
ration, the connotation of “meditation” as the 
process leading to it. The difference between this 
and dhamma-niyama is obvious and important; 
the latter means “commandments” which may 
be obeyed through respect or fear of their source; 
the former means thorough, personal mastery of 
the subject which leads people to want to do right 
of themselves. 

There are not a few other points which I might 
discuss. Some would require too much space. So, 
notably, B. accepts (p. 58 etc.) Liiders’ theory that 
-ini, -im, -iint are distinctively acc. pl. (masc.) 
endings (see my BHS §6.4; actually the forms 
are also used as nom. masc. and fem.). B. regards 
-@ in the nt. nom.-ace. pl. (see BHS § 8.100) as 
“archaic” (p. 59). Both these phenomena I con- 
sider instances of the far-reaching confusion be- 
tween noun endings of different genders (here, 
nt. for masc. and masce. for nt.) which charac- 
terizes Middle Indic (BHS §6.1ff.). 


Some other moot points are still too uncertain, 
in my own mind, to make discussion profitable 
here. 

I have noted a number of misprints but shall 
not take space to list them; they will rarely, if 
ever, cause serious trouble. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





Philosophies of India. By Hetnricu ZIMMER. 
Edited by JosepH CAMPBELL. (Bollingen 
Series, XXVI.) Pp. xvii + 687. New York: 
PANTHEON Books, 1951. 


This introduction to Indian philosophy is the 
third work of Heinrich Zimmer to be edited post- 
humously by Professor Campbell. It is the greatest 
of these not only in extent but in importance, for 
however much one may here find fault with Zim- 


mer’s work in detail, one must admire the vastness 
of his conception and one cannot fail to be stimu- 
lated by the wealth and originality of his ideas. 

The editor tells us that he formed this volume 
from papers which Zimmer had left in various 
stages of completion and he speaks of the whole 
as a fragment. One may dwell a moment on the 
nature of these papers in order to avoid useless 
criticism later. Roughly half the book was in the 
form of notes for lectures which Zimmer delivered 
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in 1942 and 1943 at Columbia University; the 
rest was in “the uneven condition of mere jottings 
and preliminary drafts.” Accordingly, certain im- 
portant omissions, for example the whole of Nyaya 
and Vaisesika and all of Vedanta except the 
kevalddvaita, must be excused. Again, Zimmer 
here presents his theories, as would be natural in 
the lectures of an introductory course, with little 
attempt at detailed and circumspect justification 
and with almost no reference to theories at vari- 
ance with his own. The editor has conscientiously 
furnished references to most of the texts quoted, 
but the book still preserves an ex cathedra style. 

From the start Zimmer indicates that his con- 
cept of Indian philosophy is wider in several re- 
spects than that of other authors who have dealt 
with the subject. “If Machiavelli is to be treated 
as the first modern political thinker [of the West], 
something must be said about the Hindu system 
represented in the Arthasdstra.” It soon appears 
that the Kdmasdstra and the ethics of the Maha- 
bharata are to be included too. To bring order to 
this vast material Zimmer follows a plan which 
is simple and indubitably correct. He divides 


Indian philosophy according to the Indian cate- 
gories of aims, that is, into systems leading to 


artha, kama, dharma, and moksa. Under the first 
we are given an outline of Machtpolitik or matsya- 
nydya (the principle of fish-eat-fish) from the 
Arthasastra and Mahabharata. Under the second 
it was intended to include the Kamasitras and 
the Bhératiya-nadtya-sdstra, in other words not 
only the philosophy of sex but some account of 
Indian aesthetics. Unfortunately the chapter is 
fragmentary. The chapter on dharma is not tied 
to texts but contains brief reflections on caste and 
the stages of life, the act of truth and Gandhi’s 
projection of this act of truth, under the name of 
satydgraha, into political life. 

The greater part of the book is then given to 
the philosophies leading to release (moksa). Here 
again Zimmer departs from traditional surveys. 
The steady point from which these systems are 
viewed, the constant principle by which they are 
explained and judged, is Hegelian. The external 
justification of this approach lies in Zimmer’s 
theory of the history of Indian thought. There 
existed, he believes, a pre-Aryan (he also calls it 
Dravidian) philosophy in India, which was dual- 
istic in that it distinguished spirit from matter 
and pluralistic in that it posited an infinite number 
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of “life-monads.” This view he finds in Jainism, 
among the Ajivakas, in Samkhya, and in Yoga. 
On the other hand, the invading Aryans soon ar- 
rived at a view in which a single principle either 
was everything or was the only real thing. This 
view Zimmer finds in a Taittiriya Brahmana hymn 
to Food (T. Br. 2.8.8) and then more and more 
widely evidenced as we come to the Upanishads. 
The history of Indian philosophy from this time 
on is that of constant attempts to unite these two 
basic views. The Gita is the first attempt. In San- 
karan Vedanta we have another attempt, where 
if we find the language of monism we find with 
it the monkish attitude of withdrawal and sepa- 
ration, of a duality of brahma and the world. In 
Tantrism the two views are united in a completely 
Hegelian metaphysics, one which arrives at the 
supreme synthesis by transcendence, that is, by the 
coincidence of the opposites, of yoga and bhoga. 

The above is a very brief summary of Zimmer’s 
views, but it may serve to explain the following 
remarks. 

Every interpreter of history or of culture em- 
ploys a particular method of selecting facts, for 
there is not time to recount them all nor would 
they appear meaningful if one could. Zimmer’s 
method naturally selects facts which can be sorted 
into his categories of opposites and transcendence, 
that is, he deals primarily with metaphysics and 
psychology. Epistemology is very lightly treated 
and a number of the great areas of Indian phi- 
losophy — causation, semantics, logic — are simply 
not touched. To this extent I find Zimmer’s 
method astigmatic. 

But I feel convinced of the general truth of 
Zimmer’s historical view. For his “pre-Aryan 
Dravidian ” I should prefer the simple term “ non- 
Aryan,” but I let this pass. The parallels which 
Zimmer draws between Jainism, Samkhya, and 
one element of the Gita strike me as deeply mean- 
ingful. The breadth of his survey, furthermore, 
offers a valuable supplement to the specific details 
of this relationship that have been noticed by 
E. H. Johnston and others. 

Zimmer’s exposition, it must be noted, is not 
consistently historical; it is a history of types, 
not a history of texts. Within each type little or 
no attention is paid to chronology. Thus the chap- 
ter on Simkhya freely combines statements of 
Vacaspati Misra with those of ISvara Krsna. The 
chapter on Vedanta is based on the Vedantasdra 
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and on works either by Sankara or attributed to 
him. It does not begin with the Brahmasitras ; 
in fact it does not mention the Brahmasitras. 
Zimmer paints the great swings of philosophy. 
The smaller motions, the links in the historical 
chain, he disregards. 

A method stands proved by its results. I have 
mentioned Zimmer’s historical view of the Gita. 
Let me quote his estimate of its essential value, 
for this too strikes me as a sound judgment. “'The 
text,” he says (p. 381), “is by no means all of a 
piece. Numerous contradictions have been pointed 
out by the Western critics, yet to the Indian mind 
these contradictions are precisely the value. For 
they represent the beginnings of the great rap- 
prochement and, besides, are readily resolved by a 
realization of the One in all,” that is, by a supra- 
logical synthesis. 

The ideal area for the application of Zimmer’s 
method is Tantrism. One wishes that he had lived 
to give us more on the subject. I am especially 
attracted by the connection he perceives between 
the spirit of the older Upanishads and the medi- 
eval Tantras. He recognizes that in these Upani- 
shads “ there is no dichotomy ; there is no antagon- 
ism between ‘real’ and ‘unreal’ ...; for the 
transcendent supreme reality and its mundane 
manifestation . . . are in essence one” (p. 344). 
This allows him later in the book to develop the 
following type-historical view: “The Brahman 
mind . . . did not capitulate unconditionally to 
the principle of world-rejection. The psycho- 
physical problems posed by the Vedic monist phi- 
losophy that matured during the period of the 
Upanishads are as open to world-assertive as to 
negating replies. The more amply documented 
Indian philosophical tendency, and the one first 
encountered by Western scholars, was that repre- 
sented in the schools of the Vedanta and Hina- 
yana, but in recent years the power and profundity 
of the Tantric system have begun to be appre- 
ciated, and therewith has been facilitated a new 
understanding of Indian life...” (p. 597). 

But the Hegelian method has its failings. No- 
where are they more obvious than in Zimmer’s 
treatment of Buddhism. The Buddha himself 
never made any statement about metaphysics. 
There may be some justification for Zimmer’s 
claim that the Sainyata of later times expresses 
the phenomenality of the world, the absolute of 
the superphenomenal, and the transcendence of 


the two. But Zimmer allows this concept to per- 
vert his judgment of Buddhism as a whole. The 
Siinyavada is vastly overemphasized, so much so 
that it is difficult to tell where Zimmer stops 
speaking and the Prajnd-paramita begins. Thus, 
in the introductory chapter to Buddhism we are 
told that “in the Buddhist texts there is no word 
that can be traced with unquestionable authority 
to Gautama Sakyamuni” (pp. 466-467). One 
supposes this is Zimmer’s opinion, though one 
cannot see why Buddhism alone should be singled 
out for so rigorous an historical criticism. But 
then a few pages later (p. 481): “The great 
paradox of Buddhism, therefore, is that no Buddha 
has ever come into existence to enlighten the world 
with Buddhist teachings.” Whose opinion is this? 
At any rate it seems that Zimmer fully agrees, 
for he goes on to say: “So long as nirvana is 
looked upon as something different from samsira, 
the most elementary error about existence has 
still to be overcome... . Buddhism—this popu- 
lar creed which has won the reverence of all East- 
ern Asia — contains this boldest paradox at its 
very root.” To this statement I think anyone but 
a Siinyavadin must answer: “nonsense.” 

If I have laid stress upon Zimmer’s Hegelian 
approach, it is because this is the very essence of 
the volume under review. It is even less separable 
from Zimmer’s work than is Kantianism from the 
work of Deussen. But I cannot conclude without 
noticing one point which if it is not essential is a 
valuable ornament. 

Zimmer constantly draws parallels to Western 
thought and Western belief. These are drawn 
from a wide range of knowledge, from Swedenborg, 
psychoanalysis, Greek philosophy, European litera- 
ture; and they are introduced with a delightful 
felicity of quotation. These juxtapositions should 
not only facilitate for a newcomer an understand- 
ing of Indian ideas; they can scarcely fail to open 
new and deeper insights to the Indianist. 

Of editorial errors I have noticed only the fol- 
lowing minor ones: 

On p. 498 Asoka is said to have become a Bud- 
hist monk. Smith’s opinion to this effect (Asoka, 
p- 36) has long been generally abandoned. The 
words “ samgham upagate”’ of Minor Rock Edict I 
show that the king entered the Buddhist Order, 
but it is likely that he did so as a bhiksugatika, 
rather than as a bhiksu (see Radhakumud Mook- 
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erji, Men and Thought in Ancient India, pp. 
129-130). 

On p. 499 ASoka’s edicts are said to show that 
a “considerable part” of the Pali cannon “is now 
just as it was in that century.” Actually the only 
evidence on this question is that Asoka in the 
Bhaibra Edict refers to seven brief passages of 
Buddhist scripture, four of which may be identi- 
fied in the present Pali canon. But there is no 
certainty that ASoka knew these passages in ex- 
actly the form in which we now have them. It is 
at least likely that he knew them in a different 
language, namely Magadhi (cf. the article of 
Sylvain Lévi in JA, 1912, pp. 495 ff.). 

On p. 506 the last line of text gives the dates 
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of the Gupta Dynasty as a. D. 230-c. 530. Change 
to A. D. 320-c. 530. 

On p. 510 “Fa Hian” would look better as 
“Fa Hsien” and “ Yuan Chuang” is an old er- 
ror, which should not be perpetuated, for “ Hsiian 
Tsang.” 

For the rest, Professor Campbell’s notes and 
interpolations are a model of accuracy and brevity. 
How much more than this in the way of editing 
and arrangement is due to his labors may be in- 
ferred from the smoothness of the book as a whole. 
He deserves our sincere thanks. 


Dantet H. H. INGAtLs 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 





Bingkisan Budi. Een bundel opstellen aan Dr 
Philippus Samuel van Ronkel . . . aangeboden 
op zijn tachtigste verjaardag 1 Augustus 1950. 
Pp. 356, 4 plates. Leiden: A. W. S1uTHOFF’s 
UITGEVERSMAATSCHAPPIJ N. V., 1950. 


This valuable collection of essays presented as a 
bingkisan budi (“gift of honor”) to the noted 
Dutch linguist Ph. van Ronkel is the composite 
effort of thirty-eight scholars, including thirty 
Dutch orientalists and Indologists, three Indo- 
nesians who wrote in the Bahassa Indonesia, one 
Chinese-Indonesian, and four foreign scholars: 
von Aichele, Bake, Coedés, and Richard Winstedt. 
The contributions of two of the Indonesians are 
more in the nature of a personal tribute to van 
Ronkel, filled with anecdotes and humor, both 
written in an airy, playful style, which bodes very 
well for a happy development of the new national 
Indonesian tongue. The other essays cover a vast 
range of subjects, though on the main they are 
concerned with linguistic-historical problems in 
Indonesian history which were van Ronkel’s own 
specialty. While it would be impossible to give an 
adequate detailed critique of all the subject matter, 
the following contributions seem worthy of a closer 
consideration. 

Von Aichele’s study of Nagarakrtagama 91, 5, 
6, %, 8 in which King Haiam Wuruk is described 
as dancer and actor is a useful reevaluation of the 
terms ¢@kés and sori, in a collective context and 
aims to prove that Haiam’s dance was an old 


Indian matya, strictly executed, so that one may 
assume that this dance still lived in the Javanese 
culture of the fourteenth century. The English 
musicologist Bake in a similar vein shows the 
Indian influence, via the Old Javanese winara- 
wanahasta in the contemporary Javanese rebab 
batok, a supposition which had in a different con- 
nection already been advanced by Prof. Kunst. 
One cannot help but feel, however, that Indian 
influence in the rebab batok should not be con- 
sidered without further reference to the unique 
development of autochthonous Indonesian instru- 
ments as a whole lest the same erroneous interpre- 
tations emerge which surrounded the origin of 
the gamelan. 


F, D. K. Bosch addresses himself once more to 
the problem of the term Boedjangga, regarding 
which most of the spade work had already been 
done by Gonda. Bosch’s conclusions that bhud- 
janga is derived from the nickname of the Bengal 
scholar Bhahadeva in the eleventh century and 
thus is the result of a semantic development from 
the Sanskrit with a definite mythological under- 
tone, seems altogether open to serious question. 
The present reviewer has already shown in another 
connection that there is an indubitable Sanskritiza- 
tion of certain indigenous Indonesian terms which 
must be applied to boedjangga in particular.’ 
Bosch’s views have value however in that they 





1 Justus M. van der Kroef, “The Javanese term 
Boedjangga,” JAOS, LXX (1950), 73-76. 
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strengthen the possibility of continued contact 
between Indonesian and Indian court cultures. 
Similarly Coedés reexamines the validity of the 
Ligor stele in the light of his own study of Criwi- 
jaya published in 1918 and the later critiques of 
Vogel and Krom. It cannot be said that Coedés 
has presented any valid new interpretation of the 
origin of one of the Cailendras in this otherwise 
so stimulating sketch, and from the literature 
amassed on the entire subject since 1918 it would 
not seem that the problem is any nearer its solution. 


The historical notes of Coolhaas and Stapel on 
the letters of Andries Sory in Djambi from 1615 
to 1618 and on the Dutch colony in Ceylon re- 
spectively are interesting sidelights on colonial life 
and manners under the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, though neither of these two essays greatly 
extend the boundaries of historical knowledge of 
this period. As a historic contribution the study 
of G. F. Pijper, professor of Arabic and Islam in 
Djakarta, on the development of the Ahmadiyah 
movement in Indonesia is far more significant, 
not the least because practically nothing has 
become known in the western scholarly world of 
the specifically Indonesian trends in modern Islam. 
A few remarks of Prof. Pijper seem worthy of 
further comment. He notes that the Malay edition 
of the well-known English Koran translation of 
Maulawi Muhammad Ali prepared by Umar 
Sa’id Tjakraaminata and Agus Salim (1928) was 
stopped after three installments had been delivered 
because older religious teachers in Indonesia were 
shocked at the new exegesis. At first the older 
theologians at the Islam congress in Indonesia 
which discussed the work of Salim and Tjakraa- 
minata were not unfriendly to Ahmadiyah, but 
under the influence of the Indian theologian Abdul 
Aleem Asiddigi as he called himself in Java, who 
convinced them of the heterodox character of the 
Ahmadiyah teaching, the translation and the en- 
tire Ahmadiyah movement came under fierce 
attack.? The orthodox group later specifically 
limited its criticism to two issues. First, what was 
the nature of the mw’djizat in the new dispensa- 
tion, i.e. the question of miracles? Secondly what 
was the new movement’s interpretation of the term 
mulul ’amri minkum or the Koranic injunction 
to obey God, God’s order (state), God’s emissary, 





hs See also Ch. O. van der Plas in Indonesié, IV (1951), 


557. 


ete.? As to the first question Ahmadiyah appeared 
to orthodox Indonesian Muslims as wishing to 
rationalize into oblivion any supernatural inter- 
cession; indeed, as Pijper points out, the Ahma- 
diyah regard the mi’radj only as a “vision.” The 
second question touched on the budding nationalist 
movement in Indonesia. Ahmadiyah’s position of 
faithful obedience to authority in the state, even 
if this was non-Muslim, found no favor with the 
orthodox group, for whom Islam and nationalism 
were virtually synonymous in the twenties. But 
perhaps the icy comments of a leading figure in 
the more orthodox Muhammadiyah, Kyahi Mansoer 
concerning the Malay edition prepared by Salim 
proved decisive for the defeat of the Ahmadiyah 
and its Koran interpretation. Mansoer pointed 
out that the views taken by Salim and Tjakraa- 
minata were so broad that almost every Koranic 
phrase could be reinterpreted in the most heterodox 
fashion. After this the edition could no longer be 
completed and the Ahmadiyah movement was for 
the time being effectively routed. 


The essay of the Chinese-Indonesian scholar 
Tjan Tjoe Siem similarly moves in the realm of 
Islam and is concerned with an examination of 
the Darmawasana, a typically Javanese-Muslim 
tract on ethics. Siem not only has provided an 
excellent edition of this unfortunately only too 
little known treatise but has presented a stimulat- 
ing preface regarding the ceremonies and rites in 
the kauman in Surakarta which he witnessed in 
his youth, and which are directly concerned with 
the ethical content of the Darmawasana. Van der 
Plas declares that he has been struck by the fact 
that the bango butak, or marabout is presented as 
a repulsive symbol in Siem’s essay, and has urged 
an ethnological or folkloristic inquiry into the 
place of this bird—frequently so comic—in Java- 
nese cultural life. Siem’s essay should provide a 
stimulus in that direction. Perhaps of even greater 
importance would be to examine, as Siem did not 
have the opportunity to do, the incorporation of 
mythological flora and fauna in both Hindu-Java- 
nese and Muslim-Indonesian reflective literature. 
The often dazzling number of animal mythological 
figures that some of these tracts display has long 
since awaited a thorough investigation. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer the most 
original contribution in this mine of Indological 
scholarship is the study by Roolvink of the modern 
Indonesian dubbeltjes roman (dime novel). For 
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purposes of a sociological inquiry into modern 
Indonesian life and manners, its relation to politi- 
cal behavior and culture motivation, the Indo- 
nesian dime novel is indispensable, not the least 
because it constitutes a major portion of the litera- 
ture that falls into the hands of that amorphous 
class of semi-intellectuals and recent literates who 
in Indonesia are the seed of the new nation state. 
As Roolvink has so brilliantly shown, the entire 
gamut of cultural aspirations of the modern Indo- 
nesian is to be found in these books: the desire to 
destroy the old, an uncritical worship of western 
technique, the search for a new cohesive authority 
now that the old order is breaking down (a factor 
which van Nieuwenhuijze already has had occasion 
to analyze) ,° the demand for the most tawdry senti- 
ments as expressions of “purity,” etc. A psycho- 
anthropological inquiry into the roman pitjisan 
and its influence on contemporary life would yield 
the richest fruits and Roolvink’s brief essay is a 
most notable contribution. All the intellectual 
instability, the emotional bathos, the emphasis on 
the act an sich, have cast their stamp on Indonesian 
political life, and as such the dime novel is an 
indispensable key to an understanding of the con- 
temporary Indonesian mind.* 

A large portion of the present essays are con- 
cerned with ethnology and folklore, and the studies 
of Mellema on the creation of Adam in Javanese- 
Muslim tradition, Winstedt’s essay on the cos- 
mogony of the Malay magician, Cowan’s popular 
tale of the Setani lake inhabitants, and above all 
H. T,. Damsté’s analysis of the “man in the pit” 
in Acheh and elsewhere, are especially noteworthy. 
Damsté’s study is not only concerned with Acheh- 
nese traditions regarding which little has been 
done since Snouck Hurgronje, but ranges over a 
vast field of world folklore, pointing out the almost 
Jungian Nemesis in the figure of Job in the legends 
and cultural traditions for a major part of the 
Orient. Winstedt’s essay is largely an elaboration 
on some of his earlier work on Malayan magical 
traditions and as always places —at least in the 
opinion of the present reviewer — altogether too 
much emphasis on the strength of Indian, Hindu, 





*C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Mens en Vrijheid in 
Indonesié (The Hague, 1949), pp. 91-126. 

*Cf. Justus M. van der Kroef, “ Southeast-Asia: 
some anthropological characteristics,” Human Organiza- 
tion, The Journal of Applied Anthropology, X (1951), 
pp. 5-15. 
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and Muslim influences on contemporary magic and 
ritual. A sharper, more formal, sociological inquiry 
into ritual and law of the Malay Archipelago would 
rather lead to a greater recognition of the autho- 
chthonous element ; a preconceived pattern of simi- 
larity in ritual and practice would only detract 
from the strength of indigenous life. Although 
admittedly difficult, a more careful delineation 
between what is imported culture and what is 
“native” in Malay civilization becomes ever more 
necessary as the sociological and ethnological 
scholarship of Indonesia, indeed of Southeast 
Asia, advances. Yet with the exception of the 
suggestions made by the late J. C. van Leur this 
realm of inquiry remains as yet all but virgin 
territory. 

A few words remain to be said concerning the 
linguistic studies of Prijohutomo and Zoetmulder. 
The essay of the former, “ Kesatuan dalam edjaan 
untuk bahassa bahasa di Indonesia,” is concerned 
with the necessity of contracting the multiplicity 
of form and pronunciation in the new national 
Indonesian language; the latter essay is a fine 
examination of the structure of language in its 
relation to psychological expression and mental 
disposition. Zoetmulder’s essay is in fact an episte- 
mological extension of the remarks of Prijohutomo 
and the two studies might well be read together. 
In view of the wide difference in structural com- 
position between western and some oriental lan- 
guages, and in the light of the inherent artificiality 
of the Bahassa Indonesia, the development of Indo- 
nesian cultural expression through the medium of 
creative literature will have to occur less in terms 
of a radical adjustment to western mental processes 
and more in terms of a mixture of traditional style 
and modern composition, in which, however, the 
westernized abstract element will undoubtedly be 





5 Winstedt has however generally been cautious against 
assigning too preponderant an influence of foreign reli- 
gions on the cultural life of the Malay masses. While 
enumerating similarities in ritual and social practice, he 
could also write in his chapter on beliefs and religion in 
his useful The Malays, a cultural history (New York, 
1950), p. 27, that until the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and the conversion to Islam “ the religion of nearly 
all of the peninsular Malays was a mixture of Hinduism 
and Buddhism for the educated and animism and Shaman- 
ism for the peasant.” This would emphasize the vast dis- 
tance separating court culture and intellectual life and 
the tradition of the peasant masses which van Leur has 
repeatedly pointed out. 
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the most essential ingredient. This is not the place 
to emphasize the real differences that exist in 
mental process and linguistic expression for vari- 
ous peoples of the globe, the element of unity is 
greater, Zoetmulder therefore concludes with Lévy- 
Bruhl’s dictum: “La structure logique de l’esprit 
est la méme dans toutes les sociétés connues, comme 


elles ont toutes une langue.” In a not too inconse- 
quential way, this volume of essays as a whole 
provides something of the same unity of spirit. 


Justus M. VAN DER KROEF 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 





Suvarnaprabhasottamasitra. Das Goldglanz-sitra. 
Ein Sanskrittext des Mahdyana-Buddhismus. 
Die Tibetischen Ubersetzungen mit einem 
Worterbuch. Herausgegeben von JOHANNES 
Nopet. 2ter Bd. Wéorterbuch Tibetisch- 
Deutsch-Sanskrit. Pp. x + 236. Leiden: 
E. J. Brity, 1950. 


The first volume of this set, Nobel’s edition of 
two Tibetan (abbrev. Tib.) versions of this Siitra 
(the first translated in the reign of King Khri- 
lde-gtsug-brtan A.D. 705-755, the second trans- 
lated in the reign of King Ral-pa-can A.D. 804- 
816), published by E. J. Brill in 1944, has been 
reviewed by me in HJAS X, 224-227. All refer- 
ences to page and line numbers of words and 
sentences quoted in the dictionary, or elaborate 
index, under review are taken from the Tib. text, 
printed in this first volume. Only sporadically 
reference is made to Nobel’s edition of the San- 
skrit (abbrev. Skt.) text (Leipzig, 1937), the 
16th chapter of which has been translated and 
interpreted by Nobel under the title Hin alter 
medizinischer Sanskrit-Text und seine Deutung 
(JAOS Suppl. 11). The third volume of the Tib. 
versions (527 typed pages) is ready for the printer. 
It contains an annotated critical edition of the 
Tib. translation based on I-tsing’s Chinese version 
and collates the readings of the Peking, Berlin, 
Narthang, and Lhasa Kanjur-copies. Nobel is 
planning also the publication of his annotated 
German translation (529 typed pages) of I-tsing’s 
version. W. Radloff’s German translation of the 
deviating Uigur-version (Bibliotheca Buddhica, 
vol. 27; Leningrad, 1930), covers only the first 
six chapters, so that Nobel’s translation will be 
the only complete one. The translation of the 12th 
chapter (rajaSastra), dealing with the power of 
the king as devaputra (translated in Chinese as 
“Son of Heaven”), will acquaint political scien- 


tists with the political philosophy of Mahayana 
Buddhism. Its influence on the theory of Japanese 
imperial rule is evidenced by a quotation from 
this rajasastra-chapter in Imperial Edict No. 45, 
edited and translated by H. Zachert in his Sem- 
my6d: die katserlichen Erlasse des Shokunthongi 
(Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1950), p. 151. 


The detailed morphological and syntactical dis- 
cussion of Tib. prefixes, suffixes, postpositions, 
conjunctions, and particles makes this index a 
more valuable linguistic tool than its three prede- 
cessors: (1) F. Weller, (Tib.-Skt.) Index to the 
Tib. translation of the Kasyapaparivarta (Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute, 1933) ; (2) D. T. Suzuki, 
Index to the Lankavatara-sitra (Skt.-Chinese- 
Tib.; Chinese-Skt.; Tib. index) (Kyoto, 1934) ; 
(3) Kyédo Nishio. The Buddhabhimi-sitra and 
the Buddhabhimi-vyakhyana of Silabhadra, with 
the Tib.-Skt.-Chinese index to the texts together 
with that of the Dasabhimikasitra, edited by J. 
Rahder (Nagoya, 1940). 

The study of Middle Indic is facilitated by 
Nobel’s copious references to cognate Pali words 
and Mahavyutpatti entries, but it is regrettable 
that Nobel does not distinguish the Buddhist 
Hybrid Skt. (BHS) forms from the classical Skt. 
ones. It is inconsistent to label exceptionally BHS 
forms, such as mana, manasa (p. 198), as “ dia- 
lektisch ” in contrast to classical Skt. manas, but 
to refrain from distinguishing in any way other 
BHS forms, for instance on p. 19 BHS parsada 
‘assembly,’ BHS parsadya ‘member of an as- 
sembly,’ in contrast to Skt. parisad ‘ assembly,’ 
parsadya ‘member of an assembly’ (Hemacandra, 
AmarakoSa). Nobel’s emendation (p. 173), pro- 
posing to read -varga for -nagna in Mvy. entry 
No. 8210, and his reading mahdvargabala (Nobel’s 
Skt. text p. 80, 1. 14; Tib. text p. 60, 1. 20) are 
to be rejected. Sakaki’s Mvy. 8210 Skt. reading 
and Japanese translation are correct, and maha- 
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vargabala should be replaced by mahdnagnabala 
(relegated to notes 35-36, p. 80, Skt. text) ‘force 
of a great champion.’ Both BHS nagna, and 
more often mahdnagna, occur with this meaning 
“champion, guardian” in Lalitavistara, Divya- 
vadina, Gandavyiha and other Buddhist Skt. 
texts. It is to be hoped that in the revised second 
edition of the Skt. text, now being prepared, many 
metrically impossible gathd-passages will be elimi- 
nated and replaced by correct readings relegated 
to footnotes in the first edition of 1937. An ex- 
ample is Skt. text p. 24, 1. 11, n. 18, where the 
rejected reading of six MSS. -Sokaé ca is preferable 
to the adopted reading -sokdrta (-té being metric- 
ally impossible). On p. 158, 1. 3-4 (index) the 
Tib. text p. 45, 1. 3 is incorrectly quoted as mi 
*byun-BA, meaning “ Nichtentstehung,” whereas the 
text has mi *byum DAN, and the parallel verse (Tib. 
44,1.16) mi *byun stE, rendering Skt. asambhava 
and meaning “not originating (arising),” as in 
the Skt. text 60, 1. 6. Although the paradoxical 
and often self-contradictory Madhyamika philoso- 
phy of the sinyatd-chapter makes the reconstruc- 
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tion and interpretation of Skt. text p. 60, 1. 8 and 
p. 61, 1. 11 difficult, my tentative translation of 
p. 60, 1. 8 is: “(The 4 mahabhita-elements), 
arisen from unreality (abhita with the meaning 
this word has in the philosophical term abhita- 
parikalpa, corresponding to ayonisas citta-vicara- 
nam p. 61, 1. 12), do not originate.” On p. 133 
(index) satparamitaé should not be translated by 
“die 6 transzendenten Kenntnisse.” Lamotte’s 
rendering of pdramitad (left untranslated on p. 
102) by “virtue” is preferable. A misprint is 
naivasamjnanasamjnad (index p. 109) to be read 
naivasamjnandsamjna (correct Skt. text p. 86, 1. 
12). Read in the title of my index to the Dasa- 
bhimikasiitra -sitra for -Sdstra (Skt. text p. 12, 
n. 32). It would facilitate further research in 
Mahayana Buddhism, if similar excellent indexes 
of the Saddharmapundarika and other basic sitras 
were published. Nobel’s index serves as a model 
in this field. 


JOHANNES RAHDER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





Erklirendes Worterbuch zum chinesischen Bud- 
dhismus, Chinesisch-Sanskrit-Deutsch. Von 
Herwricu HackMaAnn +. Nach seinem hand- 
schriftlichen Nachlass iiberarbeitet von Jo- 
HANNES Nopet. Lieferung I: A-Ch‘i. Pp. 
64. Leiden: E. J. Briwi, 1951. 


This is the first issue of a Buddhist encyclo- 
pedia, which will be complete in twelve fascicles 
of the same size.’ It is to be hoped that the re- 
maining eleven installments will appear in less 
time than the decades allotted for the publication 
of the fascicles of the more scholarly and detailed 
French-Japanese work Hdébdgirin. Dictionnaire 
encyclopédique du bouddhisme d’aprés les sources 
chinoises et japonaises, the first three issues of 
which, containing only the entries beginning with 
A-C, appeared more than twenty years »go. Hack- 
mann’s dictionary serves the non-specialist public 
as well as W. E. Soothill and Lewis Hodous Dic- 
tionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms (with Sanskrit- 
Pali Index) (London, 1937), and has more mate- 


2 As of March 1952 four fascicles (last entry HU on 
p. 256) have appeared. 


rials serving the specialist by listing under every 
entry references to research monographs and other 
dictionaries. These materials are however outdated 
because of Hackmann’s death in 1935 and the fact 
that the editor of his posthumous manuscripts, 
J. Nobel, only sparingly added references to litera- 
ture published until about 1937-38. It is re- 
grettable that the antiquated Japanese encyclopedia 
of Buddhism Bukkyddatjiten (by Oda) is quoted 
on pp. 18, 41, 57, but not the best Japanese ency- 
clopedia of Buddhism (by S. Mochizuki), 7 vols. 
(about 6000 pages), Tokyo, 1931-37. Repetitious 
listing should be avoided, for instance on p. 36, 
where the materials concerning the coarse kathina 
cloth, listed in Mvy. 8685-87, are needlessly dis- 
tributed over six entries. In the article un Mvy. 
8671, 1131, pinda-patika ‘ mendicant monk,’ pinda- 
pata ‘giving alms,’ there is on p. 39 no reference 
to my article Bunne in Hébégirin, p. 158, where 
I discussed the Chinese etymologies of the second 
member of the compound, viz. -pata, -pati(ka) 
(in Chinese transliteration wai from a. Middle 
Indie cognate word), as derived from patra, pa- 
trika ‘mendicant’s food bowl,’ or from Skt. pat- 
‘to fall’ (of the food dropped in the bowl). On 
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p. 24 Tibet is erroneously said to be called Ch‘ing- 
hai in Chinese. Ch‘ing-hai (Kokonor) refers only 
to Northeast Tibet. Misprint: p. 33, Meditation 
for Mediation. Hackmann published an alpha- 
betical index to the Kao Séng Ch‘uan (Collection 


of Biographies of Chinese Buddhist Monks) in 
Acta Orientalia, vol. II, and this may have facili- 
tated his occasional references to passages in this 
Chinese source. 


JOHANNES RAHDER 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 





Twilight of the Mughuls: Studies in Late Mughul 
Delht. By Percivat Spear. Pp. xii + 150. 
London and New York: Camsripce UNI- 
VERSITY Press, 1951. 


These are delightful essays on various aspects 
of life in and about Delhi during the late Mughul 
and early British period 1760-1860. All who have 
spent any time in Delhi will especially enjoy them 
with the aid of the excellent map at the end of 
the volume. Teachers will find the essays on 
British administration and rural life in the pre- 
Mutiny Delhi Territory most useful in making 
Indian conditions “up country” crystal clear to 
students approaching the subject for the first time. 
Reflecting, as others have done, on the paradox 
that relations between British and Indians were 
in many respects better in the old corrupt days 
of the formative period of British rule before the 
evangelicals, the lawyers, and the utilitarians got 
really to work, Mr. Spear has arresting observa- 
tions to make. Among them may be mentioned: 
“Tt was this attempt to improve which precipitated 
the destruction of village institutions. It was the 
tragedy of the time that this was brought about, 
not by deliberate intention, but by the best efforts 
of British benevolence. The mistakes of the 
eighteenth century were the results of their faults; 
the mistakes of the nineteenth the expression of 
their virtues... . The mistake [of nineteenth- 
century administrators] was as simple as it was 
great. They thought that the Indian village had 
survived down the ages in spite of constant neglect 
by governments. The reverse was the truth: the 
Indian village had survived because of their ne- 
glect” (pp. 118-114). 

In the essays on the Mutiny and its aftermath, 
Mr. Spear wisely refrains from retelling an oft- 
told tale. What he does is to present a brief and 
clear account of the administration set up by the 
mutineers in Delhi, of the aged titular Mughul 
Emperor’s relation to it, and of the grim scenes 


of carnage and brutality before, during, and after 
the siege. No reader is likely to question his 
manifest impartiality in approaching matters of 
so controversial a nature. Many will perhaps hope 
that this effort to see events as they appeared to 
ordinary citizens whose lives were disrupted by 
the Mutiny will be pushed further by other sincere 
scholars, both Indian and European, anxious to 
seek out new materials wherever they are to be 
found. As for the vexed question of the Emperor’s 
status, doubtless the British were wrong to try 
him as a rebel, treat him with indignity, and later 
exile him to Rangoon. It is hardly likely, how- 
ever, as Mr. Spear thinks, that a wiser more 
enlightened policy toward Bahadur Shah could 
have prevented “a halo of martyrdom and an aura 
of romantic sympathy ” from collecting round his 
aged figure. 

The essay on the British in Delhi is a fitting 
sequel to the author’s work on the “nabobs” of 
an earlier, but in many ways no less colorful era. 
In the Colebrooke Case, we have, set out with 
clarity for the first time, an exposition of a subtle 
type of official corruption which could be practised 
in the era between the disappearance of public and 
unblushing acceptance of douceurs and the enforce- 
ment of Victorian rectitude. In William Fraser’s 
murder, we have a vivid account of a drama, in a 
pre-Mutiny Delhi setting, which might have oc- 
curred at any time throughout the period of British 
rule. The essays on the Kingdom of Delhi, the 
Mughal Court, and its relations with the British 
in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are 
not so satisfying. They lack the polish and clarity 
of the others, and seem not to be as well integrated 
with each other or with the rest of the book. All 
readers of this fascinating and entertaining volume 
will surely hope that it will soon be followed by 
another, further illuminating north Indian history 
during the period. 

HOLDEN FURBER 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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History of Tipu Sultan. By Mounissut Hasan 
Kwan, Lecturer in Islamic History and Cul- 
ture, University of Calcutta. Pp. viii + 434. 
Caleutta and Dacca: THE BIBLIOPHILE LTD., 
1951. 


This book bids fair to hold the field as the 
standard biography of Tipu Sultan. In it, students 
of Indian affairs at this period have what they 
have so long needed—an example of a biography 
of an Indian ruler of major importance solidly 
based on the relevant Persian and Urdu materials 
as well as on the masses of official records in Eng- 
lish and French. It is only regrettable that the 
author had no opportunity to supplement his ran- 
sacking of the sources available in India by work 
in London and Paris. This is also the first treat- 
ment of Haidar or Tipu which has paid any serious 
attention to the relations between Mysore and the 
Ottoman Empire. Tipu’s correspondence with 
Abdul Hamid I and Salim III, recently published 
at Ankara, and other contemporary sources are 
used to throw new light on Tipu’s embassy to 


Constantinople, and especially on his attempts to 
foster direct trade between Mangalore and Turkey 
through the Persian Gulf. 


The narrative of Tipu’s career is strictly chrono- 
logical, supplemented by two brief, but significant 
chapters on Tipu’s administrative system and re- 
ligious policy. The bulk of the volume is in conse- 
quence taken up with the military history of the 
Anglo-Mysore wars. The accounts of the move- 
ments of the forces on both sides and the strategy 
which determined them are written from close 
and thoughtful study of the sources. They should 
convey, to the general reader as well as to the 
specialist, a far clearer picture of these campaigns 
than any hitherto available. On the larger matters 
of policy, this reviewer is by no means sure Lord 
Cornwallis, ever eager to fight Tipu, was con- 
stantly scheming to that end; the evidence points 
more to the conclusion that Cornwallis was cleverly 
maneuvered into war in 1790 by influences brought 
to bear on him by profit-hungry Europeans in both 
Calcutta and Madras. As to Wellesley’s policy, 
there is always the possibility that further work 
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in the archives at Paris and Mauritius may throw 
more light on the vexed question of Tipu’s con- 
tacts with the French in 1797-98. Wellesley’s 
policy was no doubt Machiavellian, and he would 
have seized on any pretext to crush Tipu. The 
author seems, however, to have allowed himself to 
be influenced by hindsight in dealing with Tipu’s 
last years. Our present convictions as to French 
inability to conquer India at that time should not 
obscure Britain’s extremely critical situation in 
1797 and the almost universal belief, especially in 
the early years of the struggle with Napoleon, that 
the destruction of the British power in India by 
the national enemy was a distinct possibility. 

Although Mohibbul Hasan Khan has quite thor- 
oughly disposed of those British writers from whose 
work was built the nineteenth-century picture of 
Tipu as a “monster” and a capricious Oriental 
despot, he has been too anxious to acquit Tipu of 
nearly all faults. Surely, when one is dealing with 
such conflicting evidence much of it not written 
with manifest insincerity, more circumspection is 
called for than is here displayed. How can we be 
sure that all conversions to Islam under Tipu were 
voluntary (p. 361), or that Tipu never enjoyed 
inflicting torture and punished only for reasons of 
state (p. 370) ? On the whole, this volume brings 
forward a mass of new evidence to support Dod- 
well’s view that a rational consideration of Tipu’s 
career “shows him not the bigoted tyrant of tra- 
dition, but an active enterprising man, moving in 
a world in which new forces had recently been let 
loose, forces beyond his control and to some extent 
beyond his comprehension.” This study should 
effectively dispose of the idea that no late 
eighteenth-century Indian prince was capable of 
setting up a stable regime with an efficient ad- 
ministration cognizant of the importance of de- 
veloping industry, commerce, and sea-power. It 
was Tipu’s tragedy that he came too late on the 
scene, when there was no further hope of that firm 
alliance between the leading “country” powers of 
Hindostan which alone might have kept the Euro- 
pean intruder in check. 

HOLDEN FURBER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology. and 
Legend. Edited by Marta Leacu. Pp. xii, 
531; 532-1196. New York: Funk aANpD 
WAGNALLS, 1949-1950. $15.00. 


This dictionary ranges much more widely than 
0. A. Erich and R. Beitl, Wérterbuch der deut- 
schen Volkskunde (Leipzig, 1936), the only other 
alphabetical dictionary of folklore, and includes 
much material useful to an Orientalist, whatever 
his field may be. For example, one finds here 
articles on Aalu (Egyptian underworld), Aaron, 
Achikar, Adad or Hadad (Assyro-Babylonian 
storm god), Adam’s Peak (in Ceylon), Adibud- 
dha, adykh (sacrificial animal in Buriat cult), 
and Aeshma (Zoroastrian demon). 

For quick orientation in an unfamiliar field this 
dictionary is valuable. Unfortunately the editors 
have chosen in most articles, and especially fre- 
quently in those on Oriental subjects, to omit 
references to sources and discussions. No doubt 
these would have been difficult to manage and 
would have substantially increased costs, but they 
would have vastly increased the usefulness of the 
dictionary. What, for example, is the source of 
the tradition that Eve kissed the rose in the 
Garden of Eden and it has blushed ever since 
(II, 956)? The instructive notes on the vagina 
dentata (II, 1152) might have contained a refer- 
ence to the long discussion in Verrier Elwin, 
Myths of Middle India (London, 1949), pp. 354- 
887, 407-409. The lack of references is particu- 
larly regrettable in articles dealing with literary 
monuments. The discussions of the Arabian 
Nights, the Mahabharata, or the Ramayana should 
include references to editions or at least to trans- 
lations with, if possible, a word of appraisal. In 
the article on the Arabian Nights there is no 
mention of Victor Chauvin, Bibliographie des 
ouvrages arabes (Liége, 1892-1922), which con- 
tains in volumes IV (1900)—VII (1903), an ex- 
haustive bibliography of editions, translations, and 


individual stories; and in the article on the 
Panchatantra the names of Theodor Benfey, 
Johannes Hertel, and Franklin Edgerton are lack- 
ing. Often references to such standard works as 
Roscher ; the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics ; 
the various encyclopedias of Islam, the Jews, and 
Mohammedanism ; Henri Doré, Recherches sur les 
superstititions en Chine (Shanghai, 1911-1919) ; 
and Louis Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews (Phila- 
delphia, 1909-1938) would have probably sufficed. 

The choice of catchwords ranges widely. There 
are articles on persons, gods, and demons; on 
places; on plants, animals, and minerals; on such 
categories as games, proverbs, songs, and folktales ; 
and on general subjects like Chinese, Japanese, 
Melanesian, Micronesian, and Polynesian folklore. 
The last three, which were written by Katherine 
Luomala, are especially rich and informative. 
Dances are dealt with exhaustively (references are 
lacking). Colors are discussed in a general article, 
but the individual colors (blue, green, red) are 
not separately commented upon. Although there 
is no article on numbers, there is a brief note on 
ritual numbers. Three, seven, and.twelve appear 
only in the titles of tales and songs. Some subjects 
for which one looks are lacking: Dance of Death, 
Hindu folklore, Mongolian folklore, tall tale, the 
Talmud, tree, world tree, zodiac. The informative 
article on Semitic folklore omits modern Arabic 
and Hebrew folklore. The general articles contain 
rather little Oriental matter; see, for example, 
“Stars” (II, 1081). At times the alphabetization 
is curious: the Forty-Seven Ronin are under F, 
the story of the dog in the Seven Wise Masters is 
under O (old dog). 

The Standard Dictionary of Folklore is intended 
for the general reader, and this review has been 
written rather from the specialist’s point of view. 
Even a specialist will find the Dictionary helpful 
on occasion. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





Die dreiképfige Gottheit. By Wr1ut1BaLp Kieren. 
Pp. 210, 213 figures. Bonn: Ferp. Dimu- 
LERS VERLAG, 1948. 


The subject of the present book is the repre- 
sentations of the three-headed divinities of Eurasia, 
the relations in which they stand to one another, 


their origin, and their meaning. There is, I be- 
lieve, at present no scholar better prepared to 
attack such an immense task than the eminent 
Indologist of Bonn. India is one of the centers of 
this strange iconographic form. In his Die Kos- 
mographie der Inder, Kirfel had shown his ability 
to synthesize an enormous mass of material. His 
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visual memory is prodigious. Among the illustra- 
tions in the present book there are paintings of 
Titian, coins of Caracalla, Spanish miniatures, 
woodcuts from obscure alchemistic treatises, and 
seals from Harappa. Kirfel’s erudition is stu- 
pendous. He seems to have read everything. To 
appreciate his knowledge in fields rather remote 
from his own one need only compare the chapter 
on the three-headed trinity with the meager list 
in J. B. MacHarg’s Visual Representations of the 
Trinity (Cooperstown, N. Y., 1917). 

It would be unfair to blame Kirfel for having 
overlooked this or that three-headed god. Not even 
the most learned historian and archaeologist can, 
with equal authority, embrace five millennia and 
civilizations as different as those of the Yoruba 
in Nigeria and pre-Roman Sardinia. Since I re- 
ceived the book for review, I came across, without 
particularly looking for them, quite a number of 
representations which have escaped Kirfel. To 
mention only a few: Sassanian seals (Survey of 
Persian Art, I, p. 791, fig. 271g; IV, p. 255DD) ; 
a drawing of a three-headed devil by Giovanni 
Fontana (Minotaure, No. 4, December 1932, p. 
30) ; a trinity in the Louvre (Catalogue du Musée 
du Louvre, Sculpture du Moyen Age, p. 4); a 
bronze plaque in the Collection David-Weill (Re- 
vue des arts asiatiques, VIII, 1934, pl. 53, 5). 
Ph. P. Bober’s article on Cerunnos (The American 
Journal of Archaeology, 1951, pp. 18-51) and R. 
Pettazoni’s study on the so-called planetary vases 
(The Journal of Celtic Studies, I, 1949, pp. 35- 
46) contain much material on Celtic Gaul which 
was not known to Kirfel. 


About a third of the book is concerned with 
India. As far as I can judge, the author has con- 
vincingly proved his thesis of the pre-Aryan origin 
of the three-headed Siva, the prototype of the vast 
host of the Hindu, Jaina, and Buddhist three- 
heads. The following chapters deal with Iran, the 
Slavs, ancient Thrace, the Mediterranean basin, 
and Gaul. In all these regions the three-headed 
or three-faced god is traced back to pre-Indo- 
European strata. These in turn are, in Kirfel’s 
opinion, interrelated, being parts of one very old 
Mediterranean civilization. In the West it was 
submerged but not destroyed by the Indo-European 
flood. One of its main gods, the three-head, sur- 
vived, differently interpreted, assuming all possible 
disguises, Hellenized, Romanized, Christianized, 
but basically, through all its vicissitudes, the same. 
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Spreading eastward, this Mediterranean cultural 
circle gave the three-head to the Indus Valley 
civilization. 

It would be easy to criticize the methodological 
weaknesses of Kirfel’s thesis, to point out that the 
occurrence of a symbol over a wide, culturally 
diversified area is no proof for its origin in an 
ethnic substratum underlying all “later” civiliza- 
tions, that in many cases it may be due to borrow- 
ing, quite apart from the very real possibility that 
a concept as simple as that of tricephaly may have 
risen independently and at different times in sev- 
eral places. I will rather take up, briefly, the 
three-heads in China. 

Kirfel maintains that the Chinese had no repre- 
sentations of three-headed beings before the intro- 
duction of Buddhism. He is wrong. The nucleus 
of the chapters 6 to 9 of the Shan-hat-ching con- 
sists of descriptions of fabulous peoples. One of 
them is the People with three Heads, san shou 
(ch. 6). In the parallel passage Huai-nan-tze ch. 4 
and in a corrupt passage in Shan-hai-ching ch. 11 
they appear as san t‘ow (same meaning). They 
have “one body but three heads.” In the enumera- 
tion of the peoples which live on the periphery of 
the oikumene, the Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu ch. 22 
names the Three-Faces, san mien, the same who 
in Shan-hai-ching ch. 16 are called the descendants 
of the mythical ruler Chuan Hsii. Their counter- 
part, the people with one head and three bodies, 
appear in the Shan-hai-ching no less than three 
times, ch. 7, 15, and 18. 


The text of the Shan-hai-ching as we have it, 
particularly the later chapters, is one of the most 
corrupt of early Chinese literature. Yet nobody 
has ever doubted that it cannot be later than the 
Han period. The compilation of small treatises 
which goes under the name of Huat-nan-tze was 
made in the middle of the second century B.C. 
The Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu is a work of the late third 
century B.c. In other words, the Chinese knew 
of three-heads long before the first Buddhist mis- 
sionaries reached the Han empire. 

A recently found manuscript leads us still farther 
back. The reproduction in the little pamphlet that 
came out in Changsha in 1945 (Wan Chow tseng 
shu k‘ao cheng) is rather poor, and the comment 
by T's‘ai Li-hsiang leaves much to be desired. 
Inadequate as the publication is (I understand 
that a comprehensive study of the find is in prepa- 
ration), it suffices to establish beyond any doubt 
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the Pre-Han date of the manuscript. One of the 
paintings which surround the text shows a human 
or, rather, demonic being with three heads; three 
necks growing out of the body carry three identical 
heads. 

The folklore of the Han period abounds with 
polycephalic beings, two-headed people, three- 
headed snakes, six-headed birds, and so on. It has 
been suggested—and I am inclined to agree—that 
the fabulous peoples of the Chinese tradition, 
among them the three-heads, are ultimately of 
Indian origin. If they are, they came to China 
from pre-Buddhist India. The notion of poly- 
cephaly itself is in China much older than any 
possible Indian influence. 

Kirfel ascribes the images with three eyes to 
the same cultural circle that produced the three- 
heads. “So far nowhere else on earth except in 
the Mediterranean region and in Shivaite India 
have indications for this peculiar feature of divine 
images come to light” (p. 188). However, most 
of the stone stelae of the Karasuk civilization on 
the upper Yenisei have a third eye; see the illus- 
trations in M. Griaznov and E. Schneider, Drevnie 
izvaianiia Minusinskikh stepei, Materialy po etno- 
graft 1V (1929), pp. 63-91. Even if the late 
dating of the Karasuk civilization by Kiselev and 
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other Russian scholars were accepted (but cf. K. 
Jettmar in Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, 22 [1950], pp. 83-126), the third eye 
would be attested at a time, namely the last third 
of the first millennium B.c., and a place where 
any influence of “ Mediterranean civilization” can 
be clearly excluded. 

It is regrettable that Kirfel, who searched so 
meticulously all the western and Indian material, 
paid so little attention to the Far East. One can 
not help suspecting that he gave it just a quick 
glance because he was a priori convinced that 
nothing could be found there. The Chinese are 
of a different Rasse, blutmdssig nicht verwurzelt 
in the culture that created the three-headed god. 
Negroes were, of course, congenitally unable to 
understand such a lofty notion (p. 177). The 
ghost of the unlamented Rosenberg seems still to 
be haunting some German universities. 

Although Kirfel has failed to prove his thesis, 
all students of comparative archaeology will be 
indebted to him for the rich material he has 
brought together. 


Otto J. MAENCHEN—HELFEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 





The Sahityadarpana of Visvanadtha (Paricchedas 
I, II, X Arthalankaras), with exhaustive notes 
and the history of Sanskrit poetics. By Maha- 
mahopadhyaya P. V. Kane. 3d ed. Pp. ix 


+ 423 + 64 + 345. Bombay: Nirnaya 
Sicar Press and P. V. Kang, 1951. 


Though ostensibly a textbook, this work by Dr. 
Kane is removed from that class by its authori- 
tative, 423-page “History of Sanskrit Poetics.” 
The 64 pages of Sanskrit text that form the 
nucleus of the book are the 1st and 2d chapters 
and chapter 10, verses 14-100 (containing the 
literary “ figures of sense ”) —the portion of Visva- 
nitha’s work prescribed for the B. A, examination 
for students of Sanskrit at Bombay University, 
because of his “simple and flowing” style and the 
consequent suitability of this reading as an intro- 
duction to the study of the alamkaraSsastra (“ poet- 
is”), The editor’s “exhaustive notes” cover 345 


pages and contain both a detailed treatment of the 
text itself and a comparison of Visvanatha’s doc- 
trines with those of other authors in the Sdstra. 
This third edition did not require any revision of 
the text or the notes as given in the second edition. 
The earlier edition, however, contained in addition 
all the remainder of the text of the Sahityadarpana 
(chapters 3-9 and chapter 10, verses 1-13; 142 
pages), as well as an appendix containing four 
pages more of manuscript variants, another ap- 
pendix giving the karika verses from the text, and 
a chart of the figures of speech according to the 
Alamkarasarvasva, which Visvanatha followed in 
the main. The omission in the third edition of the 
remainder of Visvanatha’s text is perhaps to be 
deplored, since the complete text, even though 
fairly easily available, would still be useful; the 
omission of the other items is probably a trivial 
matter. 

The introductory history of Sanskrit poetics that 
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first appeared in 180 pages in the second edition 
in 1923, has been completely revised and expanded 
to 423 pages. It takes account of all the publica- 
tion of alamkdara works and all the discussion of 
the subject that has taken place in the last 28 
years, and especially, of course, much attention is 
paid to the only other full-length work on the 
subject that has appeared in that period, Dr. Sushil 
Kumar De’s two-volume Studies in the History 
of Sanskrit Poetics (1923, 1925). Both works 
are indispensable to a specialist in this field. 
Considering that Drs. De and Kane pioneered— 
and independently—in writing the literary history 
of Sanskrit poetics, and considering the notorious 
fact that a firm chronology is lacking for all San- 
skrit literary history, it is only to be expected that 
a large part of Dr. Kane’s introduction should be 
given up to minute philological arguments which 
tend to establish relative chronologies and, more- 
over, that much of this argumentation should be 
polemic in character. Such questions are argued 
as the relative chronology as between other works 
in the sdastra and the alamkdra sections of the 
Agnipurana and the Visnudharmottarapurana, the 
history and period of the Bharatiyanatyasastra and 
its commentaries, the relative chronology of Dan- 
din and Bhamaha, the relation between the karikdas 
(verses) and the vrtti (commentary) of the Dhvan- 





1 The compilation in M. Krishnamachariar, History of 
Classical Sanskrit Literature (Madras, 1937), pp. 709- 
831, can safely be neglected; incidentally, this author 
neglects almost entirely Kane’s second edition. None of 
the other histories of Sanskrit literature — Winternitz, 
Keith, Dasgupta and De, ete.—has as much on poetics 
as Krishnamachariar. 
yaloka, and so on. In fact, part I, an account of 


the important works in the Sdstra (pp. 1-313) with 
its analysis of their contents and its much longer 
discussions of their chronology, is far longer than 
part II (pp. 314-376), which traces the develop- 
ment of the various theories on poetics and treats 
a number of other aspects of the doctrines of the 
Sdstra. Dr. Kane’s argumentative and polemic 
style, as one would expect of a lawyer who is also 
the author of the History of DharmasSastra, is of a 
finely spun, forensic type. It is none the worse for 
that, when it is restrained; at times, however, his 
points seem to be made with wearisome repetition 
and with repetitious refutation of every lightest 
word of his opponent. It seems now to be estab- 
lished beyond any reasonable doubt that the karikas 
and the vrttt of the Dhvanyaloka are by different 
authors, but Dr. Kane’s use of 48 pages (152-199) 
to treat this question and others relating to this 
text seems excessive; incidentally, he still seems 
(p. 183) to attribute too high a degree of proba- 
bility to the conjecture that the name of the author 
of the kdrikas was Sahrdaya. 

It would be unprofitable to attempt a detailed 
review and evaluation of all Dr. Kane’s arguments, 
especially since I have nothing new to add or urge. 
For those interested in the history of the texts on 
poetics, part I of his history is likely to be the final 
authority for a long while. His part II, on the 
development of theory, with its 63 pages is not 
likely to displace the much fuller treatment in 
Dr. De’s second volume of 375 pages; it may, 
however, provide the student with a handier in- 
troduction to the subject. 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





The Cairo Nilometer. Studies in Ibn Taghri 
Birdi’s Chronicles of Egypt: I. By W1LLIAM 
Popper. Pp. xi+ 269. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS, 
1951. (University of California Publications 
in Semitic Philology, Volume 12). $3.00. 


The Nilometer, or stationary gauge for the 
measuring of the level of the water of the Nile, has 
been an important institution in the life of the 
Egyptian state and people since the times of the 
Pharaohs, and the term itself has in fact been 
coined by the ancient Greek historians. The Arab 


conquerors in the 7th century of the Christian era 
took over the operation and maintenance of the 
miqyas (the Arabic equivalent of NeAoperpwr), 
but in the course of time the several gauges at 
various places along the banks of the Nile fell out 
of use. The new gauge built by the Arabs them- 
selves in 715 and rebuilt (or renovated—the avail- 
able information is ambiguously worded) in 861 on 
the southern tip of the island of Rawda, opposite 
Fustat, became the Nilometer, consisting of a deep 
well to which the water of the river was admitted, 
with a graduated column rising out of the well-floor 
to mark the height of the stream as it rose or fell. 
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An official keeper of the gauge (variously titled 
qayyas, sahib or amin al-miqyds, etc.) was in 
charge of the physical upkeep of it, and was 
required to make public announcements of the 
water-level as well as keep records and submit 
reports to the higher authorities. 

Since the water of the Nile is, and always was, 
the lifeblood of the Egyptian economy, the miqyds 
played a vital role in the political and economic 
life of the country. A certain minimum flood-crest 
(generally given as 16 cubits at the latitude of 
Cairo) was necessary to insure complete irrigation 
of all cultivated land and the production (barring 
other natural calamities) of sufficient crops, hence 
taxation had to be geared to Nilometer data, al- 
though the alleged waiver of tax-payments for the 
years when the crest of inundation fell below the 
optimum 16 cubits was apparently never officially 
established. By the same token the Muslim calen- 
dar, being lunar, could not be adapted to the solar 
agricultural and fiscal cycle, with the result that 
several calendars were in use, representing respec- 
tively the official Muhammadan year of the Hegira, 
the Nile year beginning with the official minimum 
level of the water on or about June 20th of the 
Julian reckoning, and the fiscal year, of which there 
were two variants, the Egyptian and the Iraqi, 
the latter occasionally in force while Egypt was 
under the direct authority of the Caliph in Bagh- 
dad. One curious consequence of this chronological 
potpourri was the “skipping” (tahwil or naql) 
of a whole Muslim year when the minimum and 
maximum of one solar Nile cycle fell in different 
lunar years. Even the metric system was affected 
by the Nilometer, for several varieties of the cubit 
(dhira‘) and its subdivisions, fist (qabda) and 
finger (isba‘), were used in the course of time, 
and the actual physical measurement of the same 
variety of cubit appears also not to have been 
always accurately marked off. 

One can easily see from these few considerations 
that Professor Popper had set for himself no easy 
task, particularly since his monograph covers the 
entire history of the Arab migyds, from the 7th 
through the 19th century, even though, as the title 
indicates, he places especial emphasis on the first 
eight centuries of this period, and most of all on 
Ibn Taghri Birdi’s own time, the 15th century. 
The student of Egyptian history during Mameluke 
tule, especially under the second (so-called Burji) 
Mameluke dynasty, is usually envied for the wealth 
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of source-material at his disposal. Egypt was a 
fruitful and wealthy country, the Mamelukes, 
however deficient in other virtues, possessed the 
military skill to beat off both the Crusaders and 
the Mongols, and their Egyptian historians, safe 
in the comparative security and prosperity of their 
homeland, reported the events of their times with 
abundant detail, down to and including daily police 
records and market gossip. Yet this embarras de 
richesses is not without serious disadvantages, 
especially with regard to such precise mathematical 
and chronological data as pertain to the function- 
ing of the Nilometer. The sources much too often 
disagree among themselves, or are ambiguous, or 
are downright mistaken. If therefore Professor 
Popper is frequently obliged to resort to the word 
“probably,” he does not do so by his own choice. 

The second half, or rather two-thirds, of the 
monograph is devoted to statistics, arranged in 
numerous tables and charts and representing a 
prodigious amount of time-consuming mathemati- 
cal calculation. Here, too, the disagreement among 
the various sources is the cause of much uncer- 
tainty, but Professor Popper makes up for it by 
discussing all data in full and tabulating them, 
together with his own conclusions, in parallel form, 
so that the reader may make up his own mind if he 
wishes. Only since the year 1798, when the Rawda 
Nilometer was inspected by technicians attached 
to the French army under Napoleon, do we possess 
exact and reliable figures in terms of the European 
metrical system. 

The detailed table of contents and the lucid and 
systematic method of presentation make necessary 
only a comparatively short index. The student of 
lexicography in particular will be pleased at the 
registration of a number of technical terms (e. g., 
alfiya, ‘arisa, al-ma@ al-qadim, md@ al-sultin, the 
terms for the several varieties of the cubit, the 
various words for “ crossbeam,” etc.) whose special 
significance is either not given in the dictionaries 
at all or else is quite inadequately explained in 
them. And, as indicated above, the reader inter- 
ested in such topics as taxation, agriculture, chron- 
ology, metrics, etc., will also find in this book much 
valuable and abundantly documented information 
of particular concern to him. 

Since the book is called the first of the Ibn 
Taghri Birdi studies, more volumes may be ex- 
pected to appear in the future, and will no doubt 
be awaited with joyful and eager anticipation. 


LEON NEMOY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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The One Hundred and Sixty-second Meeting of the Society was held concurrently with the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Far Eastern Association at the Hotel Statler in Boston, Harvard University, 


Cambridge, and Brandeis University, Waltham, on April 1, 2, and 3, 1952. 


of the Society registered their attendance: 


S. Akhilananda 
F. P. Bargebuhr 
L. C. Barret 

M. Berger 

W. Bingham 

D. Bodde 

P. A. Boodberg 
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The first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent J. A. Wilson at 10:15 a.m., Tuesday, April 
1. The Secretary-Treasurer stated that the de- 
tailed Treasurer’s Report had been adopted by 
the Executive Committee and that mimeographed 
copies of this report were available at the registra- 
tion table. He then presented the following 
summary of the report: 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Assets 
Investments, general funds (cost)....... $ 24,327.51 
Investments, Louise Wallace Hackney Fund 

50,679.73 
Cash deposited at Yale University 
Cash deposited in New Haven Savings 
Bank 
Value of inventory of printed books (cost) 


12,279.23 
7,855.88 


$100,655.29 
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The following members 


T. C. Petersen 

C. F. Pfeiffer 

Mrs. Rulan Chao Pian 
M. H. Pope 

J.B. Pritchard 


E. R. Lacheman 
W. Leslau 

H. Levine 

G. M. Lévy 

T. Y. Li 

A. Lippe 

S. McCune 

C. W. MacSherry 
E. Mainz 

S. Marenof 
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Ann L, Perkins 


. M. Rudy 
. R. Sellers 
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Total 88 


Liabilities 
General Endowment 
Named funds 
Miscellaneous gifts 
Capital gains 
Life Membership Fund 
Louise Wallace Hackney Fund 
Reserve Fund 
Surplus (balances in following separate 
accounts ) 


$100,655.29 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Receipts 
Annual dues 
Income from investments 
Sale of publications 
Invested funds liquidated 
Contributions for publications 
Miscellaneous 


3,849.81 
5,188.18 
4,091.93 
59.56 
2,225.01 
69.09 

$ 15,483.58 
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Disbursements 


Producing and distributing Journal 
Royalties to authors of Offprints 
Reprinting Offprint 19 
Secretary’s assistant and expense 
Cost of annual meeting 
Maintenance of Library 
Subventions to Branches 

Dues to ACLS, two years 

Costs of AOS 34 

Costs of AOS 35 

Royalties on sales of books 

Costs of distributing AOS 
Awards to Hackney Scholars 
Committee expense 

ACLS conference of editors 
Miscellaneous 


$ 8,047.74 
35.41 
92.64 

1,656.32 
243.35 
97.16 
150.00 
70.00 
1,027.76 
1,259.46 
133.90 
165.42 
2,396.67 
35.00 
18.29 
20.65 


$ 15,449.67 


Net Gain 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer and of the Committee on Investments 
of the American Oriental Society, and that we believe 
them to be correct and in accord with the report sub- 
mitted. 

BERNARD BLOCH 


Marvin H. Pore 


Signed: 
Signed: 
January 25, 1952 


The Secretary-Treasurer continued his report 
as follows: 


The total number of members on the roll of the 
Society as of April 1, 1952 is 902. Of this total 811 
are corporate members, 69 life members, 20 honorary 
members, and 2 honorary associates. Since March 27, 
1951, the date of my last report to the Society, 94 have 
been added to the roll. This number includes 1 rein- 
stated and 1 reelected. In the same period we have lost 
21 by resignation. 

Since the last annual meeting of the Society, the 
Secretary has learned of the death of three honorary 
members. 

Professor Vasilii MikhalYlovich Alexéiev, distinguished 
Sinologist of Leningrad, Russia, born in 1881, died in 
May 1951. He was a corporate member of the Society 
from 1937 until 1947, when he was made an honorary 
member. 

Professor Hanns Oertel of Munich, Germany, born in 
1868, died February 11, 1952. He was first elected as 
& corporate member of the Society in 1890, and was 
made an honorary member in 1937. From 1912 to 1915 
he served as Editor of the JourNaL. He is known by 
humerous publications in the field of linguistics, par- 
ticularly Indo-European and Indic. 

Professor Dr. Georg Steindorff, born in 1861, died 
August 28, 1951. He had been an honorary member of 
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the Society since 1935. He was an authority in Egyptian 
and Coptic studies. 

The Secretary has also learned of the death of thirteen 
corporate members. 

Harold H. Bender, born in 1882, died August 15, 1951. 
He was a life member of the Society, having joined 
originally in 1906. He served as President of the Society 
for the year 1947-1948, and was for many years active in 
its work. He was a distinguished Sanskritist of Princeton 
University, and the chief etymologist of the second edi- 
tion of Webster’s New International Dictionary. 

Abram E. Cory, born in 1873, died March 20, 1952. 
He had been a member of the Society since 1942. He 
was a clergyman who served fifteen years as a missionary 
in China. 

Howard L. Goodhart, died August 10, 1951. He had 
been a member of the Society since 1938. He was inter- 
ested in the study of Judaism and contributed to the 
bibliography of Philo Judaeus. 

John G. Hazam, born in 1901, died June 19, 1951 in 
the same year in which he became a member of the 
Society. He was a member of the faculty of the College 
of the City of New York in the Department of History. 
His special interest was the Arab and Moslem world. 

Edward J. Holmes, born in 1873, died May 30, 1950. 
He had been a member of the Society since 1941. He 
was the President of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
from 1934 until his death. 

John C. DeKorne, a clergyman of: Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, died December 9, 1951. He became a member 
of the Society in 1941. 

William H. McClellan died May 8, 1951. He became 
a member of the Society in 1922. He was a member of 
the faculty of Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Edgar M. Morsman, Jr. of Omaha, Nebraska, died in 
January 1951, having been a member of the Society 
since 1937. 

Charles A Owen, born in 1885, died April 1, 1951. 
He joined our Society in 1921. He spent a number of 
years as an instructor in English in Egypt. At the time 
of his death, he was a member of the faculty of Mon- 
mouth College in Illinois. 

Hilary Goode Richardson, born in 1874, died April 22, 
1951. He became a member of the Society in 1926. He 
was a clergyman of the Unitarian church and contri- 
buted articles to the Harvard Theological Review and 
the American Journal of Semitic Languages. 

Elbert Russell, born in 1871, died September 21, 1951. 
He had been a member of the Society since 1916. He 
was dean emeritus of Duke University. His particular 
interest was the history of Quakerism. 

H. Henry Spoer, born in 1873, died October 2, 1951. 
He became a member of the Society in 1926. He was a 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal church. He wrote 
many pamphlets on religious topics, and was joint author 
of a manual of Palestinian Arabic. 

Abraham §. Yahuda, born in 1877, died August 13, 
1951. He had been a member of the Society since 1941. 
He was the author of numerous writings in the field of 
Biblical literature and Semitic languages. 


It was voted to adopt the reports. 
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The members stood in a moment of silence in 
respect for the memory of the deceased members. 

The report of the Editor was presented by J. B. 
Pritchard, as follows: 


During the year 1951-52 the Editors have published 
parts 2, 3, 4 of Volume 71 and part 1 of Volume 72 of 
the JOURNAL. 

Volume 71 consists of 304 pages. It was accompanied 
by two Supplements. Supplement No. 11, Hin alter 
medizinischer WSanskrit-Text und seine Deutung, by 
Johannes Nobel of Marburg, contained 35 pages of the 
format of the JouRNAL. Supplement No. 12, Earliest 
Evidence of Banana Culture, by Philip Keep Reynolds, 
contained 28 pages and 8 plates, of the format of the 
older volumes of the JouRNAL. It was completely paid 
for by an outside subsidy which is gratefully acknowl- 
edged in the Supplement itself. 

The number of pages issued and paid for from Society 
funds, viz. 339 (304 plus 35) is about equivalent to that 
of Volume 70. Funds available and labor costs have 
fortunately remained unchanged for this year. 

Volume 71 contains 15 articles, 10 brief communica- 
tions, 42 reviews, one set of Notices of Books Received, 
and 14 notes, including the proceedings of the Society 
and the Middle West Branch, the list of members, and 
one obituary. 

In the following analysis of regional distribution and 
subject matter, brief communications are counted with 
articles, and notes are omitted. 

The regional distribution: Far East— 21 items; 
Middle East and Southeast Asia (Iran, India, Farther 
India, Indonesia) —18 items; Near East (including 
Egypt)—25 items; modern Africa—2 items; general— 
1 item. 

Subject. matter (roughly classified): Religion — 1 
article, 3 reviews; History—3 articles, 7 reviews; Astro- 
nomy, law, medicine (one item each)—2 articles, 1 re- 
view; Philology (explanation of texts, translations )— 
10 articles, 10 reviews; Linguistics (including diction- 
aries)—6 articles, 7 reviews; Archaeology and art—l 
article, 7 reviews; Ethnology and folklore—l1 article, 
2 reviews; History of scholarship (including review of 
commemorative volumes)—l1 article, 2 reviews; Bibliog- 
raphy—1 review. 

The two Supplements range widely geographically, 
covering the Far East and the Middle East (as defined 
above); one is a philological work, the other brings 
literature and archaeology to bear on the history of a 
cultural item. 

The number of reviews and important books requiring 
review is again impressive. In an attempt to relieve the 
pressure on our restricted space, the Editors have initi- 
ated a new department, Notices of Books Received. In 
the introduction to the first list published, that in the 
December issue, it is intimated that this type of listing 
and annotation will in general be used for books that 
are marginal to the interests of the members, that are 
handbooks, compilations, popularizations, rather than 
works of original scholarship, or that, to our regret, 
cannot find reviewers though a full-length review would 
be desirable. It is thought that the members will find 
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this new department of use and that it will continue to 
furnish incentive to publishers to send us review copies 
of books in the Society’s geographical field. 

The first issue of Volume 72 consists of 48 pages, 
contains the proceedings of the first meeting of the 
Western Branch and 8 other items, including 3 articles, 
3 brief communications, 1 review, and Notices of Books 
Received. It is accompanied by Supplement No. 13, 
Studies in Kuchean Grammar I, by George S. Lane. 

In the American Oriental Series one volume has ap- 
peared; volume 35, Aba Ja‘far Muhammad B. Jarir al- 
Tabari’'s The Reign of Al-Mu‘tasim (833-842), translated 
and annotated by Elma Marin. The Bleek volume and 
the Index of the Journal remain in the state reported 
a year ago, though progress may be reported. 

A note may be in order on the policy that has been 
followed in recent years of publishing Supplements and 
on the small format commonly used for them. No one 
factor has been operative in all cases. Many of the 
Supplements have been of a length that cannot very 
easily be accommodated in the JOURNAL; and in general 
some subsidy has been required for them. Several, in- 
cluding the most recent, have been intended to be used 
as textbooks in advanced classes, and the small size is 
more desirable for that purpose. The small size and 
publication separately from the JOURNAL issue have been 
desirable also when subsidy has come from a commercial 
source—the results look more like books, and this appear- 
ance is more acceptable in the large number of copies 
required by the subsidizer for separate distribution. 

The Editors find themselves ending the year with a 
somewhat greater accumulation of accepted but still 
unpublished material—both articles and reviews—than 
was on hand a year ago. The backlog is not yet unman- 
ageable, but it is to be expected that it will soon become 
so. Pressure has, in fact, been relieved occasionally when 
possible contributors have felt unable to leave their con- 
tributions with us for publication in a distant future. 
The problem is one that the retiring Editor, to his 
regret, has to leave with the new Editors. 

On the occasion of his retirement, the Editor wishes 
to express his gratitude to his Associate Editors for 
their willingness to assume some duties that should 
have been his but that he could not efficiently perform 
at 3000 miles distance from the printer. Gratitude must 
also be expressed to E. A. Speiser who, though not an 
elected officer, cheerfully resumed the duties of an Asso- 
ciate Editor during the academic year 1950-51, when 
James B. Pritchard was absent from this country. 


Murray B. EMENEAU, 
Editor. 


Signed: 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Librarian was presented by 
the Secretary, as follows: 


During the year 1951/52, one hundred and eighty- 
seven volumes and two hundred and seventy-three num- 
bers of periodicals have been added to the Library. Of 
the periodicals two hundred and seven were in continu- 
ance of sets already in the Library; sixty-six represent 
titles new to the Library. Of the monographs, seventeeD 
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were gifts of members of the Society. Forty-one volumes 
have been bound; eleven volumes loaned to non-resident 
members of the Society; thirty-four volumes sent to the 
Editors of the JouRNAL for review. Two new exchanges 
have been established: with the Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und der Literatur, and with T‘oung Pao. One, 
that with the Ecole biblique et archéologique frangaise, 
has been restored. 


The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals 
is up to date: 


The following is the list of accessions for the year: 


Aiyer, A. K. Y. N. Agriculture and allied arts in Vedic 
India. 1949. 

Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Mainz. 
Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaftliche Klasse. Ab- 
handlungen, 1950. Nr. 1-2, 4-26; 1951, Nr. 1-3, 5-7. 
1950-51. 

K. Akademie van wetenschappen, Amsterdam. Certa- 
mina poeseos latinae. 1950-51. 2v. 

Amram ben Sheshna, gaon. Seder R. Amram gaon, pt. I. 
Hebrew text with translation, notes and introd. by 
D. Hedegard. [1951] 

Amritavani. 1950. 

Annam Bhatta. Brahmasitravrtti mitiksara, ed. by P. 
S. Rama Sastri. 1950. (Madras government ori- 
ental ser., 18) 

Archiv fiir Vélkerkunde, v. 2-5. 1947-50. 4v. 

Aristoteles. Poetica. Namah-i dar birah-i hunar-i shi’r. 
Translated with introduction by Suhail Afnain. 
1948. 

The Armenian review. v. 4, no. 4-16. 1951. 

Arthapada sitra. Spoken by the Buddha, tr. by the 
Upaisaka Che-kien under the Wu dynasty. By Dr. 
P. V. Bapat. Parts I and II. 1951. (Visva-bharati 
studies, 13) 

Aryadeva. Cittavisuddhiprakarana. Ed. by P. B. Patel, 
with a foreword by V. Bhattacharya. 1949. (Visva- 
bharati studies, 8) 

Asaiiga. Abhidharma samuccaya. Ed. by Pralhad Pra- 
dhan. 1950. (Visva-bharati studies, 12) 

Ashkenazi, T. Touvia Ashkenazi; a bibliographical list 
of his writings, 1922-1948. 1948. 

Avesta. The Gathas of Za-ra-thus-tra, comp. by F. D. 
Rabadina. 1948. 

Bagchi, P. C. India and China. 
[1951] 

Bailey, H. W. Khotanese Buddhist texts. 1951. (Cam- 
bridge Oriental series, 3) 

Bailey, T. G. Teach yourself Hindustani. Ed. by J. R. 
Firth and A. H. Harley. [1950] (The Teach your- 
self books) 

Ballantine, J. W. Japanese as it is spoken. 
[1950] (Stanford Japanese studies) 
Bardo thiédol. The Tibetan book of the dead according 
to Lima Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s English rendering, 
by W. Y. Evans-Wentz. With foreword by Sir J. 

Woodroffe. 2d ed. 1949. 

Bennett, E. L. The Pylos tablets. With a foreword by 
C. W. Blegen. 1951. 

Berg, C. C. De problematiek van het Bahasa-Indonesia- 
experiment. 1951. 


2d ed. rev. and enl. 


[2d ed.] 
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1950. 
1950. 


Best, H. The Soviet state and its inception. 
Bhargava nadiki., ed. by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 
(Madras government oriental ser., 16) 
Bhavaviveka. Chang-chen lun: Karatalaratna; or, The 
jewel in hand. Tr. from the Chinese of Hsuen 
Tsang, into Sanskrit by N. Aiyaswami Sastri. 1949. 

(Visva-bharati studies, 9) 

Bingkisan budi; een bundel opstellen aan Dr. Philippus 
Samuel van Ronkel. 1950. 

Boneschi, P. L’inscription lihyanite d’anciennes mon- 
naies tenues pour sabéennes. 1951. 

Briggs, L. P. The ancient Khmer Empire. 1951. 
(Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, new ser., v. 41, pt. 1) 

Brussels. Institut royal colonial belge. 
séances. v. 20(4. 1949. 

Cammann, S. V. R. The land of the camel. 
temples of Inner Mongolia. [1951] 
Carte archéologique de la region d’Angkor, d’aprés les 

travaux de l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient. 1939. 

Ceylon historical journal. v. 1, nos. 1-2. 1951. 

Chaine, J., ed. Littéraire religieuse. Histoire; textes 
choisis, tr. et commentés [sous la direction de] J. 
Chaine [et] R. Grousset. 1949. 

Chaturvarnya-Siksha. Chaturvarnya-Siksha with the 
Ved-Drishti and a critical introduction by Durga 
Prasad Dvivedi. 1927. 

Chaudhuri, H. Sri Aurobindo: 
divine. [1951] 

Chhabra, B. Ch. Allahabad inscription of Samudra- 
gupta is not posthumous. 1948. 

Clodd, H. P. Malaya’s first British pioneer, the life of 
Francis Light. Foreword by Sir R. Winstedt. 
1948. 

Coedés, G. ed. and tr. Inscriptions du Cambodge. v. 2-3. 
1942-1951. 2v. (Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient. 
Collection de textes et documents sur ]’Indochine, 3) 

Conze, E. Buddhism, its essence and development. 
[1951] 

Coon, C. S. Cave explorations in Iran 1949. 
(Penn. Univ. Univ. Mus. Mus. monographs) 

Dasgupta, S. B. An introduction to Tantric Buddhism. 
1950. 

Dave, K. N. Lac and the lac-insect in the Atharva-Veda. 
1950. 

Dhalla, M. N. Mankind—whither bound? 1950. 

Doctor communis; acta et commentationes Pontificiae 
academiae romanae S. Thomas Aquinatis, v. 1-3. 
1949. 3v. 

Duéng-Ba-Banh. Histoire de la medecine du Viet-Nam. 
[1947-50]. (Publ. de l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient] 

Durr, J. A. Deux traités grammaticaux tibétains. 
Commentaire dévoloppé des glokas du Sum rTags 
par Situ; et Examen définitif du rTags ’ajug par 
Don ’aGrub. 1950. (Bibliothek der allgemeinen 
Sprachwissenschaft, 3. Reihe. Darstellungen und 
Untersuchungen aus einzelnen Sprachen) 

Duyvendak, J. J. L. China’s discovery of Africa. 1949. 

Dvivedi, Durgaprasada. The Upapattindu-shekhar. Edited 
by Girija Prasad Dvivedi. 1936. 

Eastern anthropologist; a quarterly record of ethnog- 


Bulletin des 


Tents and 


the prophet of life 


1951. 
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raphy and folk culture. v. III, nos, 2-4. 1949-50. 

Eberhard, W. A history of China [tr. by E. W. Dickes] 
1950. 

Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient. Bibliothéque. Inven- 
taire du fonds chinois, t. 3, fase. 2. 1951. 

Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient. Musée Louis Finot. 
La collection khmére, par H. Marchal. 1939. 
Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient. Musée Louis Finot. 
La collection tibétaine par C. Pascalis. 1935. 

Egypt. [Printed in Egypt, 19507] 

Emeneau, M. B. Studies in Vietnamese 
grammar. 1951. 
guistics, v. 8) 

Etudes mélanésiennes; bulletin périodique de la Société 
d’études mélanésiennes. Nouv. sér., 2., no. 4. [1949] 

Fang, Chi-ch‘uan, ed. Sung shéng ch‘in yiin chi. [1948] 

The Far Eastern quarterly; review of eastern Asia and 
the adjacent Pacific islands. v. 10, no. 3. [1951] 

Filliozat, J. La doctrine classique de la médecine in- 
dienne. 1949. 

Ferm, V. T. A., ed. A history of philosophical systems. 
[1950] 

Fischel, W. J. Ibn Khaldin’s activities in Mamlik 
Egypt (1382-1406) [1951] 

Foucher, A. C. A. L’art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara. 
t. 2, fase. 3. 1951. (Ecole francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient. [v. 6, ptie. 3]) 

France. Centre national de la recherche scientifique. 
Bulletin analytique: Philosophie. v. 1, no. 1. 1947. 

Gaspardone, E. Les stéles royales de Lam-so’n. Plan- 
ches. 1935. (Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient. 
Collection de textes et documents sur ]’Indochine, 2) 

Gatoltjo. Een gedrocht en toch de volmaakte mens. 
A monster, yet the perfect man. 1951. 

Glazer, S. Bibliography of periodical literature on the 
Near and Middle East. v. 17-21. 1951. 5v. 

[Godivaramis’ra] Hariharacaturahgam, ed. by S. K. 
Ramanatha Sastri. 1950. (Madras government 
oriental ser., 17) 

Gokhale, B. G. Buddhism and Asoka. Foreword by 
Rev. Fr. H. Heras. [1949] (Indian Historical 
Research Institute. Studies in Indian history, 17) 

Gujarat Research Society, Bombay. Journal. v. 10, 
no. 1. 1948. 

Haddad, G. M. Fifty years of modern Syria and Le- 
banon. [1950] 

Hansford, S. H. Chinese jade carving. 1950. 

Harsakirti. Siradiyikhya-nimamala. Edited by M. M. 
Patkar. 1951. (Sources of Indo-Aryan lexicog- 
raphy, 6) 

{Hasan ibn Yazid, Abi Zaid] al Sirffi. *Abbar as-Sin 
wa l’Hind: relation de la Chine et de l’Inde. Texte 
établi, traduit et commenté par Jean Sauvaget. 
1948. (Collection arabe) 

Hastimalla. The Afijanipavanamjaya and Subhadrana- 
tiki. Edited by M. V. Patwardhan. 1950. (Mani- 
kachandra Digambara Jaina granthamila, 43) 

Haudricourt, A. G. Initiation & la linguistique. [19497] 
(Publ. de l’Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient ) 

Heindel, R. H. The present position of foreign area 
studies in the United States. 1950. 

Heine-Geldern, R. von. Das Tocharerproblem und die 
Pontische Wanderung. [19517] 


(Annamese ) 
(Univ. of California publ. in lin- 
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Herner, S. Verbesserungen zu Mandelkerns grosser Kon- 
kordanz. 1909. 

Hickmann, H. Cymbales et crotales dans l’Egypte an- 
cienne. 1949. 

Miscellanea musicologica. 1940. 

Hightower, J. R. Topics in Chinese literature. 
(Harvard-Yenching Institute. Studies, v. 3) 

Horiuchi, K. Chigoku no arashi no naka de. [1950] 

Huparikar, G. 8. Popularization of Sanskrit. 1950. 

. The problem of Sanskrit teaching. 1949. 

I ching. The I ching; or, Book of changes. The Richard 
Wilhelm translation rendered into English by C. F. 
Baynes. [1950]. 2v. (Bollingen series, 19) 

Ibn Rajab, ’Abd al-Rahmain ibn Ahmad, Zain al-Din. 
Histoire des Hanbalites. [Ed. par] H. Laoust [et] 
Sami Dahan. t. 1. 1951. 

Ibn Tamiyah. Le traité de droit public traduction an- 
notée de la Siyisa Sar’iya [par] H. Laoust. 1948. 

Indiana, bulletin of bibliography. New ser., v. 4, Jan. 
1950. 1950. 

Indic texts. l6v. 

Ingalls, D. H. H. Materials for the study of Navya- 
nyiiya logic. 1951. (Harvard Oriental ser., v. 40) 

Institut indochinois pour l'étude de Vhomme. Bulletins 
et travaux. t. 5-6. 1943-44. 

Institute of Pacific relations. International Secretariat. 
The development of upland areas in the Far East. 
v. 2. 1951. 

Iwamura, S. Manuscripts and printed editions of Marco 
Polo’s travels. 1949. 

Janse, O. R. T. Archaeological research in Indo-China. 
v. 2. The district of Chiu-chén during the Han 
dynasty. 1951. (Harvard-Yenching Institute. Mono- 
graph ser., v. 10) 

Japan. Dept. of Education. Introductions to scientific 
works in humanities and social sciences published 
in Japan. 1951. 

The Japan science review; law and politics. 
1950. 1950. 

Joint committee on Southern Asia. 
studies in the United States. 

Kamal al-Din, al-Halabi. 
Sami Dahin] t. 1. 1951. 

Kao, Hsii-chéng. Ngan-nan tche yuan. Texte chinois 
éd. et publ. sous la direction de L. Aurousseau. 
Avec une étude par E. Gaspardone. 1932. (Ecole 
frangaise d’Extréme-Orient. Collection de textes et 
documents sur l’Indochine, 1) 

Karpelés, S. Initiation 4 Vhistoire de Vart hindou. 
[19497] (Publ. de V’Ecole francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient) 

Khabardar, A. F. The silken tassel. 

Zarathushtra. 1950. 

Khaja Abdul Gafoor. Social service among the tribes 
and backward classes in Hyderabad. [1949?] (([Hy- 
derabad, India (State)] Dept. of Social service. 
Publ. no. 1) 

Kinany, A. Kh. The development of gazal in Arabic 
literature. [1951] 

Kosay, H. Z. Anadolu’nun etnografya ve folklorina 
dair malzeme. Materialien zur Ethnographie und 
Volkskunde von Anatolien. I. Alaca-Héyiik. 1951. 
(Tiirk tarih kurumu. Yayinlarindan. 7. ser., no. 21) 


1950. 


No. 1, 


Southern Asia 
1951. 


Histoire d’Alep. [Ed. par 


[5th ed.] 1950. 
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Langley, M. No woman’s country. [1951] 

Laserson, M. M._ [ha-Pilosofiyah ha-mishpatit]; The 
legal philosophy of Maimonides. 1939. 

Lehmann, W. P. A grammar of formal written Japa- 
nese by W. P. Lehmann and L. Faust. Supplement: 
Kokuji by R. P. Alexander. 1951. (Harvard- 
Yenching Institute. Studies, v. 5) 

Leslau, W. Archaic features in South Ethiopic. [1951] 
Observations on Gurage documents. [19507] 
Observations on “Gurage notes.” [1951] 

London. Royal college of physicians. Library. Cata- 
logue of oriental manuscripts. By A. S. Tritton. 
[1951] 

Lounsbery, G. C. Buddhist meditation in the southern 
school. 1950. 

Luomala, K. The Menehune of Polynesia and other 
mythical little people of Oceania. 1951. (Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum. Bull. 203) 

Madras. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. A 
triennial catalogue of manuscripts by T. Chandra- 
sekharan. v. 10. Sanskrit—A. 1950. 

Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. A 
descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts, 
by T. Chandrasekharan. v. 31, supplemental. 1951. 

Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. A 
descriptive catalogue of the Telegu manuscripts, by 
T. Chandrasekharan. v. 13: History. 1951. 

Majumdar, D. N. Race realities in cultural Gujarat. 
1950. 

Malo, D. Hawaiian antiquities. Tr. from the Hawaiian 
by N. B. Emerson. 1951. (Bernice P[auahi] Bishop 
Museum. Special publ. 2) 

Mansel, A. M. 1947 senesi Side kazilarina dair énrapor. 
Vorlaeufiger Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Side 
im Jahre 1947 [von] A. M. Mansel, E. Bosch, J. 
Inan. 1951. (Antalya bélgesinde arastirmalar, no. 
3. Untersuchungen in der Gegend von Antalya, 3) 
(Tiirk tarih kurumu, Yayinlarindan, 5. ser., no. 11) 

Manydshi. Anthologie du Manydsyt. Sélection tr. par 
R. Vergez. 1949. 

Mathuranath Sastri Sahityacharya. 
v. 2: Sahitya vaibhavam. 1930. 

Medieval India quarterly; v. 1, no. 1. 1950. 

Mercer, S. A. B. The religion of ancient Egypt. 1949. 

al-Mikali, ‘Abd al-Rahim ibn Ahmad. Gedichte. Hrsg. 
von A. Moberg. 1908. 

Minot, G. Vocabulaire frangais-thay blanc et éléments 
de grammaire. 1949. 2v. (Publ. de l’Ecole frangaise 
d’Extréme-Orient ) 

Mishra, Jayakanta. A history of Maithili literature. 
v. 1. Early and middle periods. 1949. 

Morgenstierne, G. Notes on Gawar-bati. 1950. (Norske 
videnskaps-akademi i Oslo. Skrifter, II. Hist.-filos. 
klasse, 1950, no. 1) 

Moss, J. H. Early man in the Eden valley. In collabo- 
ration with K. Bryan, G. W. Holmes [and others] 
Edited by L. C. Eiseley. 1951. (Penn. Univ. Univ. 
Mus. Museum monographs) 

Muhammad Sa’id. Rubaiyat-i-Sarmad. Ed. and tr. by 
> Mahmud Asiri. 1950. (Visva-bharati studies, 

1) 

Munshi, K. M. 


Kavita nikufija, 


Somnath, the shrine eternal. 1951. 
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Naik, A. V. Inscriptions of the Deccan. (circa 300 B.c. 
—1300 a.p.) [194—?] 

Studies in Nagirjunakonda sculptures. 
nd.] 

Gner, Y. Metafizik suur ve matematik-metafizik. 1951. 

[Ojha, Madhusudan Sariraka-Vijnana, pt. I. 194172] 

Orientalia suecana. v. 1, fase. 1/2. 1952. 

Paiva Boléo, M. de. Notas bibliograficas. 1949. 

Paracelsus. Volumen medicinae paramirum; tr. by K. 
F. Leidecker. 1949. (Supplements to the Bulletin 
of the History of medicine. No. 11) 

Parmentier, H. Angkor. [2. éd.] [1950] 

Peri, N., tr. Le néd. 1944. 

Polo, M. Itinerarium. Antverpiae, 1485. Reprinted by 
the National Diet Library. 1949. Facsimile. 
Quimby, G. I. Acculturation and material culture [by] 

G. I. Quimby and A. Spoehr. 1951. (Chicago. 
Natural History Museum, Publ. 673) Fieldiana: 

anthropology, v. 36, no. 6) 

The Medora site. 1951. (Field Museum of 
Natural History. Publ. 664) Anthropol. ser., v. 24, 
no. 2. 

Ramachandran, K. V. Music and dance in Kalidasa. 
[1951] 

Raman, Sir C. V. The new physics. [1951] 

Raychaudhuri, H. Political history of ancient India. 
5th ed., rev. and enl. 1950. 

Regamey, C. Buddhistische Philosophie. 1950. (Bib- 
liographische Einfiihrungen in das Studium der 
Philosophie, 20/21) 

Reischauer, E. O. Chronological chart of Far Eastern 
history. [c1947] 

, ed. and tr. Translations from early Japanese 
literature by E. O. Reischauer and J. K. Yamagiwa. 
1951. 

Renondeau, G. Le bouddhisme dans les né. 1950. 
(Publ, de la Maison franco-japonaise, ser. B, t. 2) 

Robert, M. Lafcadio Hearn. t.1. Europe-Amérique. 
1950. (Publ. de la Maison franco-japonaise, ser. B, 
t. 3) 

Robert, R. Notes sur les Tay Déng de Lang Chanh. 
1941. (Institut indochinois pour l’étude de homme. 
Mémoire, no. 1) 

Sarajevo, Bosnia. Orijentalni Institut. Prilozi. Revue 
de philologie orientale et d’histoire des peuples 
yougoslaves. I. 1950. 

Sauvaget, J., ed. and tr. Matériaux pour servir 4 l’his- 
toire de la ville d’Alep, v. 2. “Les trésors d’or,” 
de Sibt ibn al-’Ajami. 1950. (Damascus. Institut 
francais. Mémoires [1]) 

Schwab, R. La renaissance orientale. 
théque historique) 

Sengupta, P. (S.) Everyday life in ancient India. 
[1950] 

Setumadhava Rao, P. Among the Gonds of Adilabad. 
[pref. 1949] 

Shah, P. G. An English-Gujarati glossary of scientific 
terms in Nagari script. [1949] 

Shahani, R. G. The Indian way. [1951] 

Sharma, S. R. Shivaji. [1947]. (Short studies in In- 
dian history [23]) 

Shedd, E. C. Assyrian place names [typewritten mss.] 
[1951] 


[n. p., 


1950. (Biblio- 
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Sherwani, H.K. The Bahmani kingdom. [1947]. (Short 
studies in Indian history [13]) 

Skopje, Yugoslavia. Univerzitet. Filozovski fakultet. 
Istorissko-filoloSka sekcija. [Godishn’ak Skopskog] 
Annuaire. v. 1. 1948. 

Souvenir of the unveiling of the portrait of Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri, by Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan. 1949. 

Srinivasicirya. Nyaiyasiddhanta-tattvimrtam ed. by S. 
Subrahmanya Sastri. 1950. (Madras government 
oriental ser., 19) 

Steuer, R. O. Aetiological principle of pyaemia in an- 
cient Egyptian medicine. 1948. (Supplements to 
the Bulletin of the history of medicine, 10) 

al-Tabari. The reign of al-Mu’tasim. Translated by 
E. Marin. 1951. (American oriental ser., v. 35) 

Tabohashi, K. A diplomatic history of the Sino-Japa- 
nese war. 1951. (The Toyo bunko publications, 
ser. A, no, 32) 

Tagore, Sir R. Sheaves. Translated by Nagendranath 
Gupta. [1951] 

al-Tauhidi, ’Ali ibn Muhammad, Abi Hayyan. Trois 
épitres, ed. par Ibrahim Keilani. 1951. 

Tavadia, J. C. Indo-Iranian studies, I. A general ac- 
count of Iranistic and other studies. 1950. (Visva- 
bharati studies, 10) 

Thomas, F. W. Nam, an ancient language of the Sino- 
Tibetan borderland. 1948. (Publ. of the Philological 
Society, 14) 

Tokyo. Hitotsubashi Academy. Annals. V. I, nos. 1-2, 
V. II, no. 1. 1950-51. 

Tokyo. Hitotsubashi Academy. Annals. Supplement. 
No. 1, 1951. 1951. 

Tokyo; a concise handbook. v. [3]. 1951. 

Tracy, H. L. W. Kakemono. [1951] 

Turkey. Laws, statutes, ete. Réglements fiscaux otto- 
mans: les provinces syriennes [par] R. Mantran 
and J. Sauvaget. 1951. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Reference Dept. Korea; 
an annotated bibliography of publications in Far 
Eastern languages. Comp. under the direction of 
E. G. Beal, Jr. with the assistance of R. L. Winkler. 
1950. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Reference Dept. Korea; 
an annotated bibliography of publications in the 
Russian language, comp. by A. Parry, J. T. Dorosh 
and E. G. Dorosh. 1950. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Reference Dept. Korea; 
an annotated bibliography of publications in West- 
ern languages. Comp. by H. D. Jones and R. L. 
Winkler. 1950. 

Van der Sprenkel, O. B. New China: three views by 
O. B. Van der Sprenkel, R. Guillain [and] M. 
Lindsay. Introd. by K. Martin. 1951. (An Asia 
book ) 

Visva-Bharati annals. v. 1-4. 1945-1951. [1945?]-51. 

Wales, H. G. Q. The making of greater India. 1951. 

Watt, W. M. Free will and predestination in early 
Islam. 1948. 

Yang, Lien-shéng. Topics in Chinese history. 1950. 
(Harvard-Yenching Institute. Studies, v. 4) 

Zeuner, F. E. Stone age and pleistocene chronology in 


Gujarat. 1950. (Deccan College. Post Graduate 

and Research Institute. Monograph ser., 6) 
Zollinger, G. Das Yang- und Yin-Prinzip ausserhalb des 

Chinesischen. Tau, Tau-t-an = *Serm-an. 1949. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 
The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Executive Committee: 


The Executive Committee held its annual meeting 
last night at the Hotel Statler. A subject which re- 
ceived prolonged discussion was the new International 
Union of Orientalists. The Committee was privileged 
to have the matter presented by the president of the 
provisional committee of organization of the Interna- 
tional Union, Dr. J. J. L. Duyvendak of Leiden. It was 
voted to recommend to the Society that we affiliate our- 
selves with the International Union: that the Treasurer 
be authorized to pay from the Contingency Fund the 
annual fee, not to exceed $60.00; and that Professor 
A. Goetze be designated as our representative in the 
International Union. 

After hearing the report of the Committee on Honor- 
ary Membership it was voted to recommend to the 
Society the election to honorary membership of: Pro- 
fessor Toru Haneda, of Kyoto University, Japan; Pro- 
fessor Sueji Umehara, of Kyoto University, Japan; 
Professor Tung Tso-pin, of the Academia Sinica in 
Taipeh, Formosa; Professor Jaroslav Cerny, of Oxford 
University, England; Gonzague Ryckmans, of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, Belgium. 

On recommendation of the Committee on the Louise 
Wallace Hackney Scholarship, it was voted to reappoint 
Mr. James F. Cahill and Mr. Richard Edwards as 
Hackney Scholars for another year. 

Other appointments included, O. R. Sellers as the 
Society’s representative on the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research; John A. Wilson 
as the Society’s delegate to the American Council of 
Learned Societies; and the reappointment of Mrs. Charles 
H. Mahler to the Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship 
Committee. 

It was voted, subject to the approval of the Society, 
to establish two new classes of corporate members to 
be known as family membership and student member- 
ship. In the first category the wife or husband of a 
corporate member may become a corporate member, on 
vote of the Executive Committee, by the payment of 
annual dues of $1.00, provided that only one copy of 
the Journal is received by the family. In the second 
category a student registered in a duly accredited insti- 
tution of higher learning may become a corporate mem- 
ber on vote of the Executive Committee by the payment 
of $3.00 annual dues. 

Washington, D. C. was chosen as the place for the 
next annual meeting, leaving the exact time to be de- 
termined by the Executive Committee later. 

In the interval since the last annual meeting the 
business of the Society has been conducted by the Com- 
mittee by means of votes taken by mail. In addition to 
routine matters, the following actions were thus taken. 

Our Associate Editor James B. Pritchard was ap- 
pointed to attend a Conference of Editors held by the 
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American Council of Learned Societies, with expenses 
paid by the Society. 

The Treasurer was authorized to withdraw the funds 
of the Society from the Treasurer’s Office of Yale Uni- 
versity and to deposit them in the New Haven Bank 
N. B. A.; the securities were to be deposited in a safe- 
deposit box, accessible to the Treasurer and President 
of the Society. 

The Treasurer’s annual report was approved and the 
following budget adopted for 1952: 


Resources 
Balance in General Account.............. $ 731.40 
Estimated dues receipts..............+-6- 3,675.00 
Estimated income from investments....... 1,600.00 
From Monograph Fund...............++++ 250.00 
$6,256.40 
Appropriations 
CM BORING oi5. ko 6150556:615 8 hee Od SIEE Bree $3,559.63 
Tdttors WOMGEBTIR. 6. <5 i655 ccc s cs cw css 400.00 
Secretary-Treasurer’s assistant............ 1,625.58 
Secretary-Treasurer’s expense...........-- 374.42 
anager ws oie casol oo Siocaloilora womueiaraiers 95.48 
I 5 id asians) 08d dud) 'di Sars, dro aac aoeaca alee 35.00 
Middle West Branch...............+..02- 75.00 
WCROREM TINIE goo 55s 566 6b 5c Seco trees 75.00 
Contingency Fund ...........22eeeeeeeees 18.29 
$6,256.40 


It was voted to adopt the report with all its 
recommendations. 

The report of the Society’s delegate to the 
American Council of Learned Societies was pre- 
sented by M. Graves, as follows: 


The Council held its annual meeting in the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, New York, on January 23-24, 
1952, preceded on January 22, by the usual conference 
of secretaries. In his annual report, Executive Director 
Charles E. Odegaard stressed the need for reducing the 
gap between the humanities and the social sciences, and 
pointed to the harmful effect on the Council of the 
growing tendency of many Foundations to center their 
attention on the social or physical sciences. This theme 
was repeatedly touched on by other speakers during the 
two-day meeting. 

The evening of the first day was devoted to addresses 
by Harlan Hatcher, President of the University of 
Michigan, and Detlev Bronk, President of the Johns 
Hopkins University, on “The Human Sciences in Uni- 
versity Development.” Space permits only a bare listing 
of some of the other topics discussed at various sessions 
of the meeting. They included American participation 
in international scholarship; the need for removing dis- 
crimination against foreign publications now present in 
the Copyright Law of the United States; the failure of 
many government officials and certain educators to recog- 
nize the importance of humanistic studies in drawing 
up plans for military conscription; the reluctance of 
many first class scholars to go abroad under the Ful- 
bright program, owing to unwillingness to undergo the 


increasingly stringent investigations involved, as well as 
the fact that fellowships awarded under this program are 
payable only in foreign currencies; the difficulties ex- 
perienced by some intellectual leaders, both American and 
foreign, when applying for American passports and visas; 
and the protection of scholars against McCarthyism. 
Among recent activities of the Council, the following 
are of special interest to the American Oriental Society: 


Committee on Near Eastern Studies: The Committee’s 
Near Eastern Translation Program has resulted in the 
completion during the past year of translations of one 
Turkish and five Arabic contemporary works. Other 
translations in varying stages of progress include five 
Turkish, sixteen Arabic, and three Persian titles. A 
Basic Bibliography on the Near East, listing 1,700 im- 
portant works written in West European languages, is 
now in process of publication. A Guide to the Study of 
Iran has been completed in typescript, but awaits 
further funds for publication. 


Joint Committee on Southern Asia: The principal 
activity of this Committee has been the completion, 
publication, and distribution of a 62-page brochure 
entitled Southern Asia Studies in the United States: 
a survey and plan, which it has presented to the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council as a basis for possible support. 


Committee on Far Eastern Studies: Alexander Soper’s 
translation of Kuo Jo-hsii’s T’u-hua_Chien-wen Chih 
(Experiences in Painting) was published in October 
1951 as No. 6 in the Morse Series on Chinese and Re- 
lated Civilizations. Volume III of H. H. Dubs’ transla- 
tion of Pan Ku’s Ch‘ien Han Shu (History of the 
Former Han Dynasty) is expected to appear in 1952. 
A Summer Program in Korean Studies, based on plans 
originally drawn up by the Committee, was held at the 
University of California at Berkeley, June 18—July 27, 
1951. A statement on “The Independent College and 
the Study of China,” prepared by the Committee and 
circulated among some twenty colleges, has resulted in 
useful correspondence and follow-ups. 


A Program for the Improvement of American Under- 
standing of Asian Civilizations: This is the title of a 
23-page brochure prepared in the spring of 1951 by 
staff members of the Council, in part on the basis of 
regional reports previously drawn up by the three fore- 
going committees. Since these latter reports inevitably 
display certain individual differences, according to their 
own particular regional needs and interests, and since 
the Council itself is obviously not in a position to seek 
support for any one of them in competition with the 
others, it was decided to coagulate them into a single 
more generalized statement, expressive of what the 
Council, from an overall point of view, would like to 
accomplish in the Asian field. The resulting Program 
(copies of which are available to anyone interested) sug- 
gests activities under the following headings: (1) fel- 
lowships; (2) preparation of such necessary tools as 
language textbooks, dictionaries, bibliographies, etc.; 
(3) English translations of significant works by con- 
temporary Asians; (4) summer institutes; (5) efforts 
for the placement in universities of Americans trained 
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in Asian studies; (6) creation of better facilities for 
American study of the Orient in the Orient; (7) finan- 
cial support of research projects, publication of research, 
etc.; (8) popularization and adult education. 


Committee on the History of Religions: The Com- 
mittee is sponsoring a series of readers, of which the 
first, Clarence H. Hamilton’s Buddhism: The Religion 
of Infinite Compassion, will shortly be published by the 
Liberal Arts Press. Other works in the series, either 
planned or already completed, include ones on Hellen- 
istic religions, religions of the ancient Near East, Tal- 
mudic Judaism, and Islam. The 1950 lectures by Wing- 
tsit Chan, which had been sponsored by the Committee, 
are now being published by Columbia University Press 
under the title, Religious Trends in Modern China. The 
next series of sponsored lectures will be given by Louis 
Massignon on Islamic mysticism at the University of 
Chicago in October 1952. 


Committee on the Language Program: This Com- 
mittee has prepared a roster of linguists qualified to 
produce materials for, or give instruction in, a State 
Department program for the teaching of English to 
speakers whose native languages are Burmese, Indo- 
nesian, Korean, Persian, Turkish or Vietnamese. 


Signed: DERK BOoDDE 


It was voted to adopt the report. 

Mr. Graves then made some informal remarks 
on the functions of the American Council of 
Learned Societies as related to the constituent 
societies. 

The report of the Society’s representative on 
the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research was presented by O. R. Sellers 
as follows: 


During the last year activities of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research have continued with im- 
portant results in the field and in publication at home. 
Seventy-five institutions are now members of the cor- 
poration; this is a net gain of three over last year’s 
membership, which was an all time high. There have 
been some individual gifts, notably one of $5,000 from 
Professor and Mrs. W. T. Semple of Cincinnati, toward 
the endowment fund. 

In Iraq, Dr. Bruce Howe, fellow in the Baghdad 
School, participated with Professor Robert Braidwood 
in the excavation of Karim Shahir, an open site, and 
a cave called Palegawra. These excavations as activities 
of the School were linked with the Oriental Institute 
excavation at Jarmo and made use of the same staff. 
They added significant material from the period when 
man was passing from prehistory to protohistory. Pro- 
fessor Albrecht Goetze, director of the School, spent the 
latter part of the summer in Turkey, where he was able 
to study the Urartian remains at Van and to participate 
for a time in the excavations at Kiiltepe. He repre- 
sented the Schools at the 22nd International Congress 
of Orientalists at Istanbul in September. During the 
present year Dr. Francis R. Steele is the annual pro- 


fessor. Dr. Alexander Heidel has been appointed annual 
professor for 1952-53. 

Under the directorship of Professor Frederick V. 
Winnett, the Jerusalem School finished a year with 
noteworthy accomplishments. The annual professor, 
James B. Pritchard, as director of the excavation at 
Herodian Jericho, completed a successful season. In 
April and May Professor Winnett directed an excavation 
at Dhiban, the biblical Dibon, famous as the capital of 
the Moabite kingdom. There were uncovered five walls 
and signs of occupation from the Early Bronze Age to 
Arab times. A small piece of basalt, showing part of 
an inscription, was for a time thought to be possibly a 
chip from the Moabite Stone, but now is considered part 
of another stele, which may be found in subsequent ex- 
eavation. Plans are in the making for a second season 
with a joint excavation of the School and Wheaton 
College. 

On June 8 Professor Winnett left Jerusalem and Dr. 
A. D. Tushingham was acting director during the sum- 
mer. Dr. Tushingham now is annual professor and next 
year will be director. This year Professor William L. 
Reed is director of the School. Professor Sirarpie Der 
Nersessian is honorary lecturer. Dr. Victor R. Gold 
and Dr. Emmett W. Hamrick went out as fellows in 
the fall. In December Dr. Gold found it necessary to 
resign and in his place the trustees appointed Mr. Gus 
Van Beek, who went out in January and will remain 
as a fellow in 1952-53. Dr. H. Neil Richardson has been 
appointed as a second fellow for next year. 

In January there was begun an excavation of the old 
Jericho as a joint project of the American School and 
the British School of Archaeology, with Miss Kathleen 
Kenyon as director and Dr. Tushingham as assistant 
director. It is hoped that with advanced archaeological 
technique there will be resolved some of the problems 
raised by previous Jericho excavations. 

The Schools lost a staunch friend in the death of 
Dr. James Anderson Kelso in November. Dr. Kelso was 
lecturer at the Jerusalem School in 1922-23 and from 
1921 to 1945 represented Western Theological Seminary 
on the corporation of the Schools. 

In publication the Schools have maintained a major 
activity. Under the able editorship of Professors Albrecht 
Goetze, Thorkild Jacobsen, and Abraham Sachs the 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies has caught up with its 
schedule and been completed through Volume V. It is 
now well established as a foremost periodical in its field. 
The Bulletin, edited by Professor W. F. Albright, and 
the Biblical Archaeologist, edited by Professor G. Ernest 
Wright, maintain their excellence. During the absence 
of Professor Albright in Arabia last spring Professor 
E. A. Speiser edited a special number of the Bulletin 
commemorating Professor Albright’s sixtieth birthday. 
As a supplementary study of the Bulletin William A. 
Brownlee published The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline, 
a complete translation of the available text with notes 
and critical remarks. Earlier there had appeared Vol. II, 
Fase. 2, of The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monas- 
tery, Plates and Transcriptions of the Manual of Disci- 
pline, edited by Millar Burrows with the assistance of 
John C. Trever and William H. Brownlee. Unfortu- 
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nately, His Grace Mar Athanasius Yeshue Samuel has 
refused permission or the unrolling and photographing 
of the Fourth Scroll, the Aramaic Lamech, for which 
preparations had been made last year. Professor Bur- 
rows is proceeding with the study of the interpretative 
material of the texts now published. Volumes XXV- 
XXVIII of the Annual are given to Nelson Glueck’s 
Explorations in Eastern Palestine IV, which was pub- 
lished in the fall. This is a monumental work in two 
parts completing the report of the author’s extensive 
archaeological investigations in Transjordan from 1939 
to 1947. 

At the annual December meeting of the alumni and 
friends in New York there was an unusually large 
attendance with evidence of continued and growing 
interest in the work of the Schools. 


Signed: O. R. SELLERS 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was 
presented by F. Edgerton as follows: 


For President: Arthur Jeffery 

For Vice-President: E. Adelaide Hahn 

For Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens 

For Editor: James B. Pritchard 

For Associate Editors: John De Francis and Henry 
M. Hoenigswald 

For Librarian: James T. Babb 

For Member of the Executive Committee (term ex- 
piring 1955), George G. Cameron 

For Chairman of the Nominating Committee: Fred- 
erick V. Winnett 

For Members of the Nominating Committee (terms 
expiring 1954), David N. Freedman, Edwin O. 
Reischauer, and Henry L. Smith 


It was voted that the nominations be closed. 
By vote of the Society, the Secretary cast a unani- 
mous ballot for the election of the above nominees. 

President Wilson appointed M. H. Pope and R. 
L. Walker to serve as auditors to examine the 
accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer and of the 
Committee on Investments for the year 1952. 
President Wilson appointed F. Edgerton, C. H. 
Hamilton, and R. A. Parker to serve as a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

The following communications were presented: 


E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: Some Fac- 
tors in the Collapse of the Agade Empire 


R. J. Williams, University of Toronto: Studies in 
Sumero-Akkadian Proverbs 


The second session convened at 2:15 p.m. of 
the same day in Emerson Hall at Harvard Uni- 
versity with Vice-President Y. R. Chao presiding. 
The following communications were presented : 


E. H. Cutts, Northeastern University: Conflicting 
British Opinion on Hindu Morals 1812-13, Preliminary 
Report 

A. Goetze, Yale University: The Predecessors of 
Suppiluliumas 

E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: Indirect Discourse 
in Hittite 

S. H. Horn, Seventh Day Adventist Theological Semi- 
nary: The Camel in the Near East During the 3rd and 
2nd Millennia B. c. 

Winifred Needler, Royal Ontario Museum: An Egyp- 
tian Draughtboard, Probably 19th Dynasty (illustrated ) 

M. Dahood, Weston College: The Northern Origin of 
Qoheleth 


The following communications were presented 
by title only: 

W. F. Albright, Johns Hopkins University: The Chal- 
dean Inscriptions in Proto-Arabie Script 

H. L. Drake, Cincinnati: Leisure and the Problem of 
Free Time. (An Interpretation of Aristotle’s Concept 
of Leisure.) 

H. A. Fine, Hebrew Union College: The Origins of 
the Marduk-cult in Assyria 

A. T. Katsh, New York University: Eve in Jewish 
and Muslim Traditions 

Hildegard Lewy, Cincinnati: A propos of the Abso- 
lute Date of the Dynasties of Isin and Larsa 

J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College: By Which Ways 
Did the Old Assyrian Traders Travel to Northern Syria 
and Cappadocia ? 

D. I. Macht, Baltimore: Penicillin and the Hyssop 
of the Bible 


At 6:30 P.M. a complimentary buffet supper 
was served to the American Oriental Society and 
the Far Eastern Association by Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Serge Elisséeff delivered an address 
of welcome on behalf of the administrative officers 
of Harvard University. 


The third session was held at 9: 30 a. m., April 
2. The session was divided into two sections meet- 
ing simultaneously in the Hotel Statler. 

At the Near East section meeting J. A. Wilson 
presided and the following communications were 
presented : 


F. P. Bargebuhr, State University of Iowa: Arabic 
Verses in Hebrew Poems of the “Golden Age” 

E. Mainz, Jewish Theological Seminary of America: 
The Six Articles of Faith of Israel b. Samuel the Karait, 
from a Manuscript of the Jewish Theological Seminary 


At this point the presiding officer called upon 
E. A. Speiser to take the chair and the following 
communications were presented: 
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M. H. Pope, Yale University: “Inversion” of w- in 
Ugaritic and Hebrew 

G. D. Young, Shelton College: 
Conversive 

E. R. Lacheman, Wellesley College: The Armaments 
in the Nuzi Tablets 

E. B. Smick, Shelton College: Ur-III Tablets in the 
John Frederick Lewis Collection 

P. A. Boodberg, University of California: 
Analysis of Proto-Bulgarian Titles 


The Origin of Waw 


A Re- 


At the Far East section meeting A. W. Hummel 
presided and the following communications were 
presented : 


Y. R. Chao, University of California: 
Toishan Phonology 

J. Rahder, Yale University: Correspondence Between 
Old Korean and Old Japanese Phonemes 

I. Dyen, Yale University: Vowel-Weakening in Malay 

S. H. Chen, University of California: The Origin 
and Meaning of the Fu as a Literary Genre 

E. Reifler, University of Washington: Another Pious 
Interpretative Fraud of Early Confucianism in the Tso 
Chuan 

J. J. L. Duyvendak, Sinologisch Institut, Leiden: 
A Chinese Divina Commedia 

T. Y. Li, Yale University: Secretary Bryan and the 
Sino-Japanese Discussions of the Twenty-one Demands 


Comparative 


At 12:15 P.M. transportation was provided to 
convey the members of the Near East section to 
the campus of Brandeis University, where a com- 
plimentary luncheon was served. 


The fourth session was held at 2:15 p.m. It 
was divided into two sections meeting simultane- 
ously. The Near East section met at Brandeis 
University with A. Goetze presiding. The fol- 
owing communications were presented. 


O. R. Sellers, McCormick Theological Seminary: 
Roots, Stems, Laryngeals, and Gutturals 

C. H. Gordon, The Dropsie College: The Meaning of 
“Damascus ” in Aramaic 

M. Berger, Glendale, Long Island: What the Social 
Scientist Can Contribute to Contemporary Oriental 
Studies 

W. Leslau, Brandeis University: An Ethiopian Argot 
of Minstrels 

H. S. Gehman, Princeton Theological Seminary and 
Princeton University: Hebraisms in the Old Greek 
Version of Genesis 

S. Marenof, Brandeis University: 
Sources of the Benaiah Story 


Egyptian Literary 


The Far East and Middle East section met in 
the Hotel Statler with Vice-President Y. R. Chao 
presiding. The following communications were 
presented : 
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B. Szezesniak, University of Notre Dame: The Atlas 
and Geographic Description of China: A Manuscript of 
Michael Boym (1612-1659) 

G. M. Lévy, Chicago: The Fire (Goma) Ritual in 
Japanese Buddhism with an Evaluation of its Position 
in the History of Mantrayaina 

A. Lippe, Metropolitan Museum of Art: Some Official 
Documents on Printing and Sculpture During the Yiian 
Dynasty 

Helen E. Fernald, Royal Ontario Museum: Chinese 
Art and the Wu-Sun Horse (illustrated ) 


At this point the presiding officer called upon 
W. N. Brown to take the chair and the following 
communications were presented: 


P. Mus, Yale University: Salila eko drasta, BAU 
(Kanva) IV. 3.32 

D. H. H. Ingalls, Harvard University: 
the Question: Whose is Avidyai? 

L. Sternbach, United Nations: Contract of Deposit 
in Non-Juridical Sources in Classical Sanskrit 


Sankara on 


At 7:00 p.m. of the same day the members of 
the Society and their friends and their invited 
guests met with the members of the Far Eastern 
Association in the Hotel Statler for a joint annual 
subscription dinner. 

Following the dinner D. E. McCown and F. R. 
Steele, having arrived only that afternoon from 
Baghdad by air, gave a brief account of archaeo- 
logical discoveries at Nippur in Iraq. 

J. J. L. Duyvendak then spoke concerning the 
Netherlands Institute of Social Studies. 

President Robert B. Hall of the Far Eastern 
Association delivered his presidential address on 
the subject: Field Observation as an Aid to 
Documentary Research. 

President John A. Wilson delivered his presi- 
dential address on the subject: Oriental History: 
Past and Present. 


The fifth session was held at 9: 45 a.m., April 
3, at the Hotel Statler with President J. A. Wilson 
presiding. The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was presented by C. H. Hamilton as follows: 


At the conclusion of its one hundred and sixty-second 
meeting, the American Oriental Society takes pleasure 
in thanking those responsible for the highly satisfactory 
oceasion in the following resolutions: 

Resolved: to express warm appreciation to Brandeis 
University for its hospitality in providing a delightful 
complimentary luncheon for the Near East Section and 
accommodation for its afternoon session on Wednesday, 
April 2. 

Resolved: to express thanks to Harvard University 
for its many courtesies during the present annual meet- 
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ing. In particular we would mention the excellence of 
its complimentary dinner, its word of cordial welcome, 
and its provision of the large room in Emerson Hall 
for the afternoon session on Tuesday, April 1. 

Resolved: to thank the management and staff of the 
Statler Hotel for providing members and officers of the 
Society with rooms for meeting and with many services 
which contributed greatly to the convenience and enjoy- 
ment of the various sessions. 

Resolved: to express special gratitude to the local 
committee on arrangements for wise planning and faith- 
ful labor in setting up the meeting. We recognize here 
the capable work on program and other matters of its 
chairman, Mr. Elisséeff, and Messrs. Cleaves, Ingalls, 
Leslau and Pfeiffer. 

Resolved: to express again our deep appreciation of 
the continuing efficient service rendered throughout the 
year by our Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Ferris J. Stephens, 
whose guiding hand on the activities of our Society 
leads to successful issues at its annual meeting. 


Signed: CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 
For the Committee on Resolutions 


It was voted to adopt the resolutions. 


The sixth session was held jointly with the Far 
Eastern Association at 10:15 a.m. in the Hotel 
Statler with P. A. Boodberg presiding. The fol- 
lowing communications were presented. 


P. A. Boodberg, University of California: Chiin-tzu, 
jen and 7 in the Doctrine of Confucius 

E. H. Cressy, Some Aspects of the Spread of Buddhism 
in Asia 

J. K. Fairbank, Harvard University: A Re-Appraisal 
of the Unequal Treaties 

G. F. Hourani, University of Michigan: The Effect 
of Roman Commerce on the Economy of Ancient South 
Arabia 

W. N. Brown, University of Pennsylvania: Script 
Reform in Modern India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 

H. G. Creel, University of Chicago: On Two Aspects 
in Early Taoism 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


WESTERN BRANCH 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
May 9, 10, 1952 


The Western Branch of the American Oriental 
Society held its second annual meeting on May 
9 and 10, 1952 at the University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 

The following members of the Society attended 
the meeting: 





W. Bingham Elizabeth Huff 
P. A. Boodberg Hiroko Ikeda 

Y. R. Chao R. G. Irwin 

P. T. H. Chen S. Kassatkin 

S. H. Chen J. F. Kienitz 
Helen Craig H. T. Kim 

A. E. Dien F. D. Lessing 

W. J. Fischel E. M. Loeb 

H. H. Frankel H. L. F. Lutz 

G. E. Gibson B. H. McCullough 
C. S. Goodrich J.R. McCullough 
G. M. Grosjean O. J. Maenchen 
Mary R. Haas Y. Malkiel 

C. E. Hamilton R. A. Miller 

C. E. Hodder, Jr. R. J. Miller 


S. W. Nakamura R. Shafer 

A. P. Raynor D. H. Shivley 
Dianne Reinle W. W. Smith, Jr. 
M. C. Rogers S. Soudakoff 

E. H. Schafer Judith Tyberg 
Elizabeth Selden K. H. Wang 


P. M. Serruys A. Wayman 


The meeting opened at 1:45 p.m. in Room 11, 
Wheeler Hall, with President Henry L. F. Lutz 
presiding. The following papers were read: 


Michael C. Rogers, University of California: The 
Sources for the History of the State of Ch‘in (A.D. 
357-394) 

John F. Kienitz, University of Wisconsin: Some 
Observations on k‘o-hua 

Albert E. Dien, University of California: A Yii-wen 
Title 

Donald H. Shively, University of California: Basho— 
the Man and the Plant 

Alex Wayman, University of California: A Report 
on the Mahavyutpatti 
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Roy A. Miller, University of California: A 16th 


Century Sino-Burmese Vocabulary 


A “Symposium on Translation” was held be- 
tween 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. in 106 Durant Hall, 
with Edward H. Schafer as chairman. Partici- 
pants were: H. H. Frankel, P. A. Boodberg. 

The next session of the meeting opened at 9:15 
A. M., May 10, in 106 Durant Hall. The following 
papers were read: 

Ha Tai Kim, University of California: Kang Hang, 
a Korean Prisoner of War 

Edwin M. Loeb, University of California: The Divine 
King of the Kuanyama Ambo 

Hans H. Frankel, University of California: The Lung- 
ch‘eng-lu —a Genuine Work of Liu Tsung-yiian (A.D. 
773-819) or a 12th Century Forgery? 

Chauncey S. Goodrich, University of California: Some 
Prerequisites for Kingship in Medieval China 

Susumu W. Nakamura, University of California: The 
Cherry-Tree Oracle 


Special features of the meeting during the early 
part of the afternoon were the following: 

a. Guided tours of the East Asiatic Library 
(Dr. Elizabeth Huff, Librarian). 

b. Display of Manuscript Files of the Thai- 
inglish Dictionary (Mr. Roy A. Miller). 

The business meeting was held at 2:30 P.M. 
The Secretary-Treasurer presented the following 
financial report: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 











Balance (November 24, 1951)............... $ 56.29 
Receipts 
Subscription dinner, dues (Nov. 24, 
DED oad Kaew ee edie em nee ee $ 96.00 
From Stanford for visitor’s room.. 4.00 
100.00 156.29 
Expenditures 
BG, OO BOR Bes ki tacscaas $10.00 
Subscription dinner ........ 84.00 
Wine for dimmer... ......2.5. 4.47 
0 re eee ere ee 2.50 
Bank account charge....... 2.00 
Refund (dinner)........... 2.25 
Boome for WisiGal. . . <6 66600 4.00 
NE eiahs Cedi wdmemamanins 2.40 
NE iio ik Barre mada ane Sb whee pee dNG 111.62 
Balance on hand this date.................. $ 44.67 


Resectfully submitted, 


Epwarp H. SCHAFER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Audited and approved: 
F. D. Lessing 
E. M. Loeb 
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This report was approved. Thereafter a motion 
to direct the Secretary to express the deep grati- 
tude of the members of the Branch to Dr. Eliza- 
beth Huff and to the East Asiatic Library for 
making the facilities of the Library available and 
otherwise contributing materially to the success of 
the meeting was unanimously adopted. 

The Nominating Committee then presented its 
report, and the following members were accord- 
ingly elected as officers of the Branch for the year 
1952-1953: 


President—Ferdinand D. Lessing 
Vice-President—Richard E. Fuller 
Secretary-Treasurer—Edward H. Schafer 


Members of Executive Committee — Murray B. Eme- 


neau, Henry L. F. Lutz, Otto J. Maenchen, T. L. 
Yiian 


By vote of the membership, the Committee on 
Nominations was reconstituted as follows: 

G. E. Gibson, R. C. Rudolph, Elizabeth Huff (terms 
expire 1953) 


S. W. Chan, W. J. Fischel (C. C. McCown, alternate), 
F. K. Li (terms expire 1954) 


The Executive Committee was instructed to 
make every effort to arrange to hold the 1953 
meeting in Seattle, the date to be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Committee, with the understanding 
that it should be close to the time of the meeting 
of the parent Society. 

The afternoon session opened at 3:15 P.M. 
with the presidential address. The paper of Presi- 
dent Lutz was entitled “Some Observations con- 
cerning ushu and nigin of Syllabary S> 82, 83.” 
Thereafter the following papers were read: 


Robert Shafer, Berkeley, California: 
tionship Terms 

Yakov Malkiel, University of California: 
Arabic Lexical Hybrids 

Paul L. M. Serruys, University of California: 
Name of the Leopard in Fang-yen 8.2 


Lycian Rela- 
Hispano- 


The 


The meeting adjourned at 5:00 P.M. 





